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LL give you the magnetic power to at 
tract people to you instantly, wherever 
You “xo 

I'll give you the magneti 
popular anywhere, in any society 

I'll give you the magnetic power to in 
fluence the minds of men and women, to 
make them do what you want them to 

I'll give you the magnetic power to become 
forceful, fascinating personality 
power to domi 


power to be 


a dynamic, 
I'll give you the magnetk 
nate situations 
I'll give you the magneti 
quick and conspicuous success in your busi 


power to win 


ness or profession 

And I'll give vou the secret of these magnet 
powers in just twenty-four hours—or I don’t 
want a cenit of your money 

rhat’s my unconditional guarantee! I 
don’t care how colorless your personality is 
how lacking vou are in the qualities of leader- 
ship—how timid and self-conscious you may 
be. Unless my secrets of instantaneous per 
sonal magnetism give you new magneti 
powers within twenty-four hours—you don’t 
pay a cent! 


Results Are Instantaneous 


I'll show you how to sway the minds of 
others—how to always appear at your best 

how to dominate all situations through the 
sheer force of your personality. 

You can’t expect life to bring you success 
when your entire attitude invites failure 
You can’t expect to rise to glorious heights of 
achievement when you are shackled by fear 
and worry and self-consciousness. 





[11 Give You Magnetic Power 
in 24 Hours~OrNo Qost/ 


The moment you read my secrets of per 
sonal magnetism you can apply them. In 
stantly the fetters that have held you down 
are struck off. You are FREE. You will 
laugh at obstacles that once seemed unsur 
mountable—you will toss aside timidity and 
awkwardness—you will feel your powers 
doubled, trebled! 

My methods of personal magnetism should 
enable you to achieve your fondest ambitions 
They will give you individuality, show you 
how to acquire a vibrant, charming voice, a 
fascinating manner. With the power of per 
sonal magnetism at your command, you will 
be enabled to go through life supremely 
happy—reaping the glowing rewards which a 
magnetic personality—and only a magneti 
personality can give you. 

Personal magnetism is not limited to a for 
tunate few—it is Nature’s gift to every man 
and woman! You need only release the full 
sweep of your magnetic potentialities to be 
come the dynamic, forceful, fascinating per- 
son you were intended to be. 


The Facts Are Free 


My secrets of personal magnetism have 
been put into a beautiful extra large size vol 
ume under the title of “Instantaneous Per 
sonal Magnetism.” 

The scope of “Instantaneous Personal 
Magnetism” is as broad as life itself. “Fires 
of Magnetism,” “Sex Influences,” ‘* The Mag 
netic Voice,” “Physical Magnetism,” “The 
Magnetic Eye,” “Oriental Secrets,” “Rapid 
Magnetic Advancement,’ “The Magnetic 
Mind” and “Magnetic Healing,” are only a 








few of the subjects covered in this amazing 
book. A magnificent book—entirely different 
from anything of the kind ever published 
that tells you just how to cultivate the mag 
netic influence of your nature. 

Originally published to sell for $5—this 
remarkable volume, bound in handsome dark 
burgundy with the title gold embossed, is being 
offered at the special price of only $3. Send no 
money with the coupon—pay no C. O. D. 
You get the book first. 

Remember, if this book does not do all I 
claim for it—simply return it within 5 days, 
and pay us nothing. Otherwise keep it as your 
own and remit only $3 in full payment. 

You are the sole judge. You do not pay 
unless you are absolutely delighted. And 
then only $3. You simply can’t delay. Clip 
and mail the coupon NOW, Ralston University 
Press, Dept. 205-F, Meriden, Conn. 


Ralston University Press, 
Dept. 205-F, Meriden, Conn. 

All right—I'll be the judge. You may send me the 
volume ‘Instantaneous Personal Magnetism” for 5 
days’ FREE EXAMINATION in my home. Within 
the 5 days, I will either remit the special low price of 
only $3 or return the book without cost or obligation 


City . State 


Special cash price $2.00 if payment accompanies cou 
pon. This saves heavy bookkeeping and clerical expense 
Money refunded if dissatisfied and book is returned with- 
in five days 
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“Now I Understand 





Why We Never Have Anything 


- if was your big chance and you never opened your mouth’ 


Fare weeks you’ve been talking about 
‘getting up your nerve’ to go in and 
tell Mr. Hutchins about your plan for mar- 
keting the new floor polish. And then last 
night between dances when he deliberately 
came over to you and said, ‘Well, Barnard, 
I think we’ve got a winner in this new floor 
polish,’ you sort of wilted up and gulped, 
“Yes, I think it’s all right.’ 


to say the right thing at the right moment. 
Just the other day Alice Vaughn was telling 
me that Jack used to be troubled the same 
way~—and then he began training with the 
North American Institute of Chicago—at 
home in his spare time. It took only about 
twenty minutes a day and in no time at all he 
was able to give little talks atclub meetings. 
In the last year he’s had 





“T could have cried—I 
was so mad. It would 
have been so easy for you 
to answer, ‘Mr. Hutchins, 
I’ve got an idea I’d like to 
tell you about—I’ve been 
giving a lot of study to this 
proposition and I think 
I’ve worked out a plan 
you’d be interested in.’ 

“That was your big 
chance-—your opportunity 
to show him you had 
brains—and you hardly 
opened your mouth! Now 


I understand why you ambition 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to address board meetings 

How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
How toconverse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary you 
How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winnirg personality 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


How to become a clear, accurate 


three promotions—all due, 
he says, to his ability to 
talk with ease and vigor. 
““Now, don’t you think 
you ought to look into 
this new training—I bet 
that if you’d get started 
right away you could be 
the biggest man in the 
office in another year 
the opportunity is there, 
and you have the stuff in 
all you need is to 
bring it out. Once you 
learn how to talk—once 
you can carry on a decent 


never get promoted — thinker conversation without be- 

why we never have any- How to develop your power of con coming scared to death 

thing! You’re actuall centration I'll wager you'll just about set 
a How to be master of any situation the world on fire—you’ll be 


afraid of your own voice— 
you are the smartest man 





made for life. I’m going to send 
for their free booklet, How to 








in that organization— but 
no one would ever know it. Youcan’t put your 
ideas across—can’t stand up for your rights 
—you just let them use you for a door mat. 
Here we are still living in a dingy little four- 
room flat while all our old crowd have lovely 
homes out in the country. 

“And last night after you had gone to 
sleep I lay awake for hours and figured it 
all out. The only trouble with you is that 
you have no ability to express yourself— 






Work Wonders with Words— 
and we'll have lots of fun reading it together.”’ 
* ¢6¢ 


No matter what work you are now doing or what 
may be your station in life; no matter how timid and 
self-conscious you now are when called upontospeak, 
you can bring out quickly your natural ability and 
become a wonderful speaker. Now, through an 
amazing home study training, you can quickly shape 
yourself into an outstanding,influential talker able 
to dominate one man or five thousand. 

In 20 Minutes a Day 

This new method is so delightfully simple and 

easy that you cannot fail to progress rapidly. 


Right from the start you will find that it is becom- 
ing easier and easier to express yourself. Thousands 
have proved that by spending only 20 minutes a 
day in the privacy of their own homes they can 
acquire the ability to speak so easily and effectively 
that they are actually surprised at the great im- 
provement in themselves. 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 

This new method of training is fully described in 
a very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon 
below. This booklet is called, How to Work 
Wonders with Words. In it you are told how 
this new easy method will enable you to conquer 
stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashful 
ness and fear. Not only men who have made 
millions but thousands of others have sent for this 
booklet and are unstinting in their praise of it. You 
are told how you can tring out and develop your 
priceless ‘‘ hidden knack’’—the natura! gift within 
you—which can win for you advaacement in posi- 
tion and salary, popularity, social standing, power 
and real success. You can obtain your copy abso- 
lutely free by sending the coupon now. 


= 





Now 
Sent 
FREE 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9183, Chicago, III. 


! NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
t 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9183, Chicago | 
| Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to 
| Work Wonders with Words, and full infor- | 
| mation regarding your Course in Effective 
| Speaking. | 
nausea Saibaba ist elas Sgn 24 “| 
] Address....... | 
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Check Off— 


DO YOU MANUFACTURE OR ARE YOU A NATIONAL DIS- 
TRIBUTOR OF ANY OF THE FOLLOWING COMMODITIES? 


Office Appliances and Equipment 
Men’s Clothing and Furnishings 
-Electrical Appliances 
—Miusical Instruments 
—Beverages 
—Automobile Accessories 
—Sporting Goods 
—Smokers’ Requisites 
-Tours 
—-Entertainments 
Toilet Requisites 
-Golf Supplies 
—Community Financing 


Your Printed Sales Message through The Kiwanis Magazine 
is assured of an executive market—100,000 men with author- 
ity to buy and money to spend. 


The Kiwanis Magazine is enjoying greater reader 
interest than at any time during the past ten years 


Increase the scope of your market—Advertise in The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 


Write us for detailed information 


THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE 
164 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, IIl. 
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Kiwanis Needs Aggressively to Promote 


Its Objectives 


An appeal to support the administrative policy *‘ Aggressive Promotion of 

Our Kiwanis Objectives, with emphasis upon their Localization by Clubs 

and Districts.”” The last of four articles by the International President 
presenting the major policies for the year 1928-29 


By O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS 


INTERNATIONAIT 


RGANIZATION success always re- 
sults from unity and codperation. 
Organization unity is the product, 
not so much of conscious recognition 
of common ideals, as of codperative 
action. Mutual endeavor in a common cause is 
fundamental to organization unity and success. 

The existence of Kiwanis is justified through 
its program of service to humanity. That pro- 
gram has its most definite and valuable appli- 
cation in the objectives of Kiwanis International, 
now five in number. It is through active pro- 
motion of these objectives that the greatest 
unity and success has been achieved. 

Kiwanis objectives are an interpretation of 
Kiwanis objects in terms of the oe eer 
needs of humanity, in the light of the special 
requirements of current nationaland international 
conditions. Objectives are adopted by each 
Board of Trustees of Kiwanis International, as 
that group of seventeen men, selected from 
various sections of the Kiwanis world, seek to 
interpret the trend of Kiwanis thought and 
activity. Kiwanis objectives represent the prac- 
tical application of the idealistic objects of 
Kiwanis. Kiwanis ideals are valueless unless 
applied. 

Our Kiwanis objectives do not represent the 
hobbies of a few Kiwanis leaders. They are but 
a general statement of activities in which Kiwanis 
clubs were actively engaged long before any offi- 
cial objectives were adopted. They have evolved 
from the life of Kiwanis, rather than super-im- 
posed upon it. 

From the earliest days in Kiwanis, Kiwanians 
have been interested in a program of citizenship. 
The citizenship objective simply reflects that 
universal interest among Kiwanians, and is 
stated, “To promote an intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship througha better under- 
standing of public a Ho and fundamentals 
of government, to the end especially that there 
shall be a sound and more general exercise of 
the franchise.”’ 

What field is more appealing, and offers more 
opportunity for beneficial service than work for 


PRESIDENT 


the under-privileged child? Long before we had 
an objective, our clubs were engaged in this im- 
portant work. Our present objective is stated, 
‘To continue aggressively our program of en- 
during service for under-privileged children, 
emphasizing personal effort of Kiwanians in be- 
half of individuals.”’ 

A great social problem of the hour is that of 
agriculture. Only in the atmosphere of friendly 
interest and good-will between the rural and 
urban citizen, can a fundamental solution of the 
problem be found. Kiwanis seeks to helpestablish 
this foundation of codperation and mutual under- 
standing between the farmer and the city man, 
through our objective, ‘“To continue our effort 
to obtain a better understanding between the 
farmer and the city man.” 

Kiwanians are business and professional men 
of high ethical standards, who seek to practice 
rather than preach their ideals. To promote the 
more general acceptance and practice of such 
standards, the Kiwanis Statement of Business 
Standards was evolved, and we include it in our 
program in the objective, ‘“To promote as the 
guiding principles in business and professional 
life, acceptance of the ideals expressed in the 
statement of Kiwanis Business Standards.”’ 

Kiwanians, representative men in their respec- 
tive lines of business and professional endeavor, 
are thoroughly qualified to offer advice and coun- 
sel to young men and women who are seeking 
to make one of the really great decisions of 
life—that of a life work. Our fifth objective 
deals with this important work, ‘‘To enlist the 
interest of all Kiwanis clubs in providing vo- 
cational guidance and placement for young 
men and women through Kiwanis members 
offering advice in their respective classifications.’ 

Kiwanis objectives are not fixed. They can be 
changed from year to year, adapting the objects 
of Kiwanis to specific current needs. Kiwanians 
must aggressively promote Kiwanis objectives 
in their respective communities, through apply- 
ing our Kiwanis objects in a program of 
personal service, and thus justify our existence 
as an Organization. 
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Labor and Leisure 





Rational Leisure Should Enlarge the Spirit and Give 
Work a Broader Setting 


By PROF. H. T. J. COLEMAN 


Head of Department of Philosophy, University of British Columbia; 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, B. C. 


i; has been frequently remarked in recent years that the 
point of emphasis in economics is shifting. Up till the 
present we have concerned ourselves primarily with the 
production and the distribution of wealth. Now we are be- 
ginning to give thought to the economics of consumption— 
with what men and women do with what has been produced 
and placed in their hands. And here economics joins hands 
with psychology and ethics, for the use which men and 
women make of commodities depends chiefly upon the in- 
telligence which they possess and the standards of conduct 
by which they are controlled. 

But in the proper use of those com- 
modities which make up what we call 
the wealth of mankind there is present 
also the factor of time. And hence 
we are confronted with the problem of 
leisure, for leisure is the name which 
we give ordinarily to that portion of 
our time which is not, as it were, “con- 
scripted” by society and which we are 
in a large measure free to dispose of 
according to our own inclinations. 

It will readily be conceded, I think, 
that the total amount of leisure avail- 
able to mankind—at least to that por- 
tion of mankind, which lives under the 
conditions of Western civilization— 
has increased greatly during the last 
half-century. Although human needs, 
or at least human demands, have grown 
during that period they have not grown 
so fast as has the wealth which is in- 
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tended to supply them. Less and less of the time and 
energy possessed by man is spent in keeping alive and in 
providing for obvious material needs. There is a surplus 
and the problem for the statesman and the educator and 
the philanthropist as well as for the ordinary citizen is, 
What will man do with it? And it would seem that in- 
dividual and national welfare and happiness depend very 
largely upon the answer which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is given to this question. 


Three Types of Solution to the Problem 
of Leisure 


The problem of leisure has of course 
always existed ever since man gave any 
thought to the shaping of his own 
destiny. And there have been in the 
main three types of solution offered. 
We may call the first the primitive 
type for it must have appealed power- 
fully to primitive man, as it still 
appeals strongly to the primitive ele- 
ments which remain in our human 
nature. Work to primitive peoples, at 
least work of any regular sort, is essen- 
tially unwelcome. They avoid it when 
they can. And leisure means the op- 
portunity for physical gratification. 
The Indian tribe which after a success- 
ful hunt would lie about their encamp- 
ment feasting and gaming until the 
spoils of the hunt had been consumed 
and until the pangs of hunger com- 
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pelled them again to bestir themselves, 
are a familiar and a sufficient illustra- 
tion of this point of view towards 
leisure and towards its opposite, work. 


They Considered Work as a Curse 


It may be pointed out that the an- 
cient Hebrews from whom so many of 
our modern attitudes and standards 
have been derived conceived of work 
mainly as a curse. It was, in their 
view imposed upon man as a punish- 
ment for disobedience, and the sentence 
“In the sweat of thy brow, shalt thou 
eat bread” was regarded as a very hard 
one indeed. They thought of the ideal 
state of man as typified by the life of 
his first parents in the Garden of Eden, 
one in which the fruits of the soil grew, 
if not completely ready to man’s hand, 
at least without the thorns and thistles 
which later made the labor of the hus- 
band-man so irksome. 


The Aristocratic Solution of the Ancient 
Greeks 


Tue second of the solutions of the 
problem of leisure may be called the 
aristocratic solution and it found its 
first and perhaps its completest state- 
ment in the philosophy of the ancient 
Greeks. It was present, however, in 
germ in the mind of primitive man. 
For with the latter the labor required 
for subsistence was not equally shared. 
The more wearisome part of it was im- 
posed upon women or slaves. And the 
men of inherited from 
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their savage predecessors both the be- 
lief in the inferiority of woman and 
their allegiance to the institution of 
slavery. 
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In the Greek scheme of life manual 
labor of any sort, except that of the 
soldier (and fighting is, I suppose, a 
sort of manual labor), was regarded as 
degrading. The freeman was to be 
exempt from it, but for higher pur- 
poses than that of selfish pleasure. He 
was to be free from labor with his 
hands in order that he might cultivate 
the things of the mind. To him, in 
particular, was to be committed the 
responsibilities of government. The 
Greek mind accepted in a pretty thor- 
ough-going fashion the principle of 
class distinctions. Just as the metals 
iron and silver and gold were intrinsi- 
cally different from each other so were 
the classes of mankind. The artisan 
was essentially mechanical and was de- 
barred by native defect from any par- 
ticipation in those intellectual and 
spiritual goods and those intrinsically 
ennobling pursuits which were the con- 
cern of his aristocratic superiors. Even 
Plato who in so many important par- 
ticulars anticipated the modern point 
of view, insisted on the natural basis 
of class distinctions though he was will- 
ing to admit exceptions, for example, a 
“silver” father might have a “golden” 
child. Even the opposite might be 
true and the child be disqualified by 
natural defect from belonging to the 
which his father adorned. In 
such case a readjustment should be 
made, but Plato could think of no better 
way of providing for that readjustment 
than the committing of it to a small 
group of supermen in the state, whom 
he called “philosopher-kings.” How- 
ever, he did not explain how these phi- 
losopher-kings were to be discovered, 
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and how, when discovered, they were 
to be maintained in authority; and so 
his Republic has always remained a 
dream, although it is still one of the 
noblest dreams of mankind. 


True Leisure Is to Be Identified with 
Activity 

We are undoubtedly much indebted 
to the Greek thinkers for their in- 
sistence upon the important truth that 
true leisure is to be identified with ac- 
tivity rather than with idleness. But 
along with this worthy conception there 
is the less worthy belief that industrial 
and commercial pursuits,—those of the 
farmer and the artisan and the mer- 
chant—are in themselves degrading. 
Also there is something distasteful to 
the modern spirit, influenced as it has 
been by the nobler tenets of Chris- 
tianity, in any theory which makes 
leisure the especial possession of a 
group rather than a blessing, or at 
least an opportunity, to be shared by 
all. Then too, we are the gainers by 
our more rational and humane attitude 
towards manual labor, even though at 
times our practice belies our creed. 
Among the Greeks a new religion might 
have come from a philosopher or from 
a statesman, their prejudices would 
have made it difficult for them to re- 
ceive a new spiritual revelation from a 
carpenter. 


The Democratic Theory of Leisure 

It is not easy to give a simple state- 
ment of the third point of view, which, 
for the purposes of this article, I shall 
call the democratic theory of leisure. 
That is partly because the appeal of 
this theory depends not so much upon 
































intellectual persuasion as upon emo- 
tional preference. It is based upon a 
belief in the worth of the individual 
and in the right of the individual to 
shape, within certain large limits, the 
course of his own life. Slavery has 
disappeared from our western civiliza- 
tion not because men as a whole felt 
that slave holding was unprofitable, but 
because a broadening human sympathy 
led men to put themselves in the slave’s 
place and to condemn it on grounds of 
justice rather than of mere expediency. 
Perhaps the best I can do is to set down 
certain aspects of this theory and, while 
mentioning them, attempt to show 
wherein at present our modern life is 
incomplete and perhaps also incon- 
sistent. 


True Democracy Places Emphasis on 
the Individual 

1. True democracy does not aim at 
the welfare of a single class nor at 
the welfare of the group considered 
apart from its numbers. Its emphasis 
is always upon the individual, and so 
it demands for each person an oppor- 
tunity for what we may call the well- 
balanced life. The famous saying of 
the German philosopher, Kant, comes 
as nearly to expressing this idea as 
any other, “Treat man always as an 
end and never as a means.” The man 
whose work is so exacting that he has 
no leisure or “free” time is a means to 
ends in which he has little interest and 
to which he would not, except under 
strong coercion, consent to contribute. 
He is the familiar “cog” in the ma- 
chine. The term “wage slave,’ so 
familiar to readers of socialist litera- 
ture, may involve a certain contradic- 
tion of terms but it does suggest the 
important truth that unless the worker 
finds interest in his work and feels that 
he is working for himself fully as much 
as he is working for his employer, un- 
less he is able to “express” himself in 
his product, his state of mind re- 
sembles, and to a dangerous degree, the 
state of mind of a slave. 


Right Use of Play Restores Balance to 
the Individual 

2. With our highly organized indus- 
trial life it is difficult for many to find 
much interest and satisfaction in the 
occupations of their working day. 
These occupations are so nearly me- 
chanical that were it not for some 
single small factor that demands in- 
telligence they would be handed over 
completely to the effortless custody of 
the machine. There is all the more 
need, then, that the most shall be made 
of those features of such occupation 
as demand thought and foresight and 
challenge interest. There is also need 
of the recognition of the fact that a 
simple unvarying procedure carried on 
for several hours on end produces a 
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fatigue which is more difficult to deal 
with than the muscular weariness 
which is produced by manual labor 
which has in it an element of variety. 
If industry requires that certain men 
and women shall for a certain period of 
time renounce, as it were, the craving 
for variety which is inherent in us all, 
humanity (and in the long run, in- 
dustry itself) is concerned in restoring 
that variety in such forms that indi- 
vidual happiness and social safety may 
both be preserved. How a man plays 
may consequently be just as important 
a question for the man himself and for 
the community as how he works. Here 
we have undoubtedly one of the funda- 
mental uses of leisure. It is to restore 
the balance which civilized life of any 
sort is bound to disturb. For we must 
remember that not only the muscular 
and nervous structures of our bodies 
but also the tastes and tendencies and 
dispositions of our minds were all laid 
down during the pre-industrial period 
in human life—that period during 
which there were no time-clocks or fac- 
tory whistles and no machine industry. 





Rational Leisure Should Make Man’s 
Work More Significant 

3. It is because of this one-sidedness 
of modern life, this tendency to sink 
the individual in the mass and to ig- 
nore his tastes and desires in the inter- 
est of a general good which, however 
excellent it may be in the eyes of some, 
does not appeal to him, that leisure has 
in it the possibilities of making a con- 
tribution to individual happiness and 
welfare which work, under ordinary 
conditions does not. Apart from the 
rest and recreation which sends a man 
back to his work with renewed energies, 
rational leisure should do for him two 
things. First it should make his work 
more significant by giving it a broader 
setting. Very few men, whatever their 
occupations, go to the bottom of the 
tasks in which they are engaged and 
exhaust them of the interest which 
they are qualified to give. Adult edu- 
cation of the vocational sort has a tre- 
mendous value in this connection, for 
it enables the worker not only to under- 
stand his work better but it prepares 
him for larger tasks. It gives him, or 
should give him, a perspective, so that 
he gets the satisfaction which comes 
from seeing wherein his special occupa- 
tion fits into the larger scheme of the 
industrial life of the community 
and of the nation and, indeed, of the 
world, 


Leisure Should Enlarge the Human 
Spirit. Use of Hobbies 
But however valuable the contribu- 
tion of leisure to industrial efficiency 
may be, it must yield precedence to the 
contribution which it makes (or may 
make) to the enlargement of the human 
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spirit through the opening up of new 
and worthy spheres of activity. All 
men have within them possibilities 
which are not realized in and through 
their ordinary daily employment. In- 
deed, their daily work may not even 
touch these. Herein lies the virtue of 
what are sometimes called “hobbies.” 
This term in its proper sense means 
not idle whims or trivial occupations 
which mark a man as eccentric, but 
rather serious pursuits through which, 
in his spare time, a man enlarges his 
knowledge, and his sympathies. More 
than one man has, for example, found 
his outlook on life radically altered 
through the taking up of a hobby such 
as gardening or nature study. There is 
a fine bit of philosophy in the rather 
quaint lines of Robert Browning: 
“T want to know a butcher paints, 
A baker rhymes for his pursuit, 
Candlestick-maker much acquaints 
His soul with song, or, haply mute, 
Blows out his brains upon the flute.” 


Education for Leisure Necessary 


I believe that education for leisure 
is a necessary part of any educational 
scheme worthy of a democratic society 
such as ours on this Western continent 
aspires to be. We have had, and we 
will always have, education for indus- 
try and education for citizenship, but 
the man is bigger than the worker and 
bigger even than the citizen. We 
cheapen and defraud ourselves and our 
kind when we do not search diligently 
and sympathetically for unutilized 
talents and abilities, for these are the 
chief agencies of community progress 
as they are the chief sources of private 
happiness. 


Leisure Is a State of Mind Which May 
Be Present During Working Hours 


‘Turovcnout this article I 
have spoken as if labor and leisure 
were so radically different as almost to 
be mutually exclusive. Such is really 
not the case. Leisure is not so much a 
certain part of one’s waking moments 
or a special form of activity as it is a 
state of mind which may easily be pres- 
ent during one’s working hours. When 
Carlyle said “Blessed is the man who 
has found his work, let him ask no 
other blessing” he referred, I fancy, to 
the happiness which comes from the 
discovery and enthusiastic acceptance 
of a life purpose to which all par- 
ticular activities might be related and 
in which they might find their meaning. 
Perhaps many centuries hence when we 
have realized much more fully than we 
do now what democracy means and 
what the democratic ideal demands, the 
sharp distinction which we now make 
between labor and leisure to the detri- 
ment of both will have almost wholly 


disappeared. 








What Is Wrong with Agriculture? 


To Bring About Better Town and Country Relations It Is Necessary to 


Understand the Economic Factors Involved 


By ROBERT STEWART, Ph. D. 
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N the early days of this country a 
farm problem of the type which now 
confronts the country was impossible. 
‘The farmer of that day was concerned 
primarily in bringing new land under 
the plow by removal of the native for- 
ests and breaking up of the native sod, 

An abundant harvest simply meant 
well filled cellars and barns, fat cat- 
tle and a well satisfied household. The 


farmer was not concerned with the 
problem of a surplus of farm prod- 
ucts. The devout New Englander 


thanked God for the abundant harvest 
and set aside a special day, Thanks- 
giving Day, when the united thanks of 
a grateful community might be given 
to Him. The farm was a self-suffic- 
ing unit producing all that the farmer 
and his tamily needed in the way of 
food, clothing, shelter and fuel. 

Money was practically unknown and 
not required. The simple needs of the 
farmer for salt, powder and lead for 
his rifle could be obtained in exchange 
for Markets, 
taxes, interest 
charges did not concern him at all. 


ome tarm commodity. 


transportation and 


Il. The Industrial Revolution 


TIYHE industrial revolution of the 

past two hundred years has made a 
profound change in industry. The in- 
dustrial revolution also affected farm- 
ing in a more drastic manner, 
although this fact is not fully appre- 
ciated by those most concerned. The 
tarm is no longer a self-sufficing unit. 
It is a commercialized industry subject 
te the same economic laws that affect 
other lines of industry but less able to 
adjust itself to changes in economic 
conditions. 

As a result of the industrial revolu- 
tion the manufacture of commodities 
such as clothing, shoes, etc., has been 
taken from the home and are now pro- 
duced in th: modern factory. The in- 
dustrial worker’s home and the factory 
where he works are distinct units. The 
farm home and the farm business are 
still one. The factory system in indus- 
try has concentrated workers in large 
groups at some convenient point. Cities 
have grown at a rapid rate. The rapid 
evolution and use of power machinery 


even 


on the farm has made possible the pro- 
duction of food on a commercial basis 
in sufficient quantities to permit this 
marked growth of the city. Thus the 


consumers of farm commodities are 
located at great distances from the 


point of production of these farm com- 
modities. The problem of transporta- 
tion and distribution has become vitally 
important to the farmer. 

Automobiles are produced in Detroit 
but wheat is produced in Dakota and 
the price the Dakota farmer gets for 
his wheat is the price the Detroit auto- 
mobile mechanic pays for his flour less 
the cost of assembling, processing, 
transportation and distribution. 

The farm business of today there- 
fore is affected vitally by taxation, in- 
terest charges, transportation and dis- 
tributing of farm products, cost of pro- 
duction, the use of capital, labor and 
management. In a word, agriculture is 


now a specialized and commercialized 











business, subject to the same influences 
which affect other types of business 
although this influence is of a more 
prolonged nature because agriculture is 
a biological industry and not only a 
mechanical one. 


II. Problem of the Surplus 


EFORE a sane solution of a prob- 

lem can be obtained the conditions 
which cause that problem must be 
understood. The facts in the case must 
be first obtained. 

A favorite political solution of the 
farm problem just now occupying the 
attention of a large group in Congress 
and which threatens to disrupt one of 
our large political parties is based upon 
the theory that the farmer’s trouble is 
due to over-production and that if the 
surplus is disposed in some way such 
as subsidizing exports in some manner 
the farmer’s troubles will disappear. 

This is the basis of the proposed 
McNary-Haugen bill sponsored by the 
Farm Bureau and also of the Export 
Debenture plan advocated by the 
Grange. 

The facts are, however, that (1) the 
present agricultural depression is now 
seven years old. (2) We have pro- 
duced a surplus of most of our staple 
agricultural commodities throughout 
our entire history as a nation! There 
is only one year in our national life, 
1836, when we did not produce a sur- 
plus of wheat. Ever since the days 
when Washington, as a farmer, pro- 
duced wheat, tobacco and cotton for 
export, we have been exporting these 
farm commodities. The packing in- 
dustry in this country was established 
largely so that we might more effi- 
ciently export beef, pork and other 
packing house products which in the 
last analysis came from the farm. To 
claim now that this surplus which we 
have always been preducing is the 
cause of the present agricultural de- 
pression is absurd. Neither is the sur- 
plus production of many farm com- 
modities nation wide. There is a sur- 
plus production of certain products in 
some sections and a scarcity of that 
product in others. The agricultural 
surplus, whatever it may be, can not, 
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therefore, be the cause of the present 
depression and any proposal for the 
solution of the problem based upon 
this conception alone must be futile. 


III. Inflation and the Net Return to 
the Farmer 


HAT are the facts in the case? 

There are two historical facts of 
such recent date that most readers will 
have no difficulty in remembering them. 
(1) Commencing in 1914 and lasting 
for six years there was a pronounced 
financial inflation in this country. (2) 
In 1920 there occurred a severe finan- 
cial deflation. Leaving out entirely 
the causes of these two conditions let 
us study their effect on agriculture. 

During the period of inflation from 
1914 to 1920, prices of commodities and 
wages rose. The price of food rose 
more rapidly than wages. The farmer 
was prosperous during this period be- 

cause the farm price which he receives 

is the retail price paid by the consumer 
less the cost of distribution and process- 
ing. Since wages lagged behind the 
rise in retail prices the cost of dis- 
tribution and processing was low and 
the farmer received the benefit. For 
example, food which retailed for $165 
in May 1917 would have sold for only 
$100 prior to the war. Distribution 
and processing charges on this food in 
May 1917 were only thirty per cent 
above pre-war prices. T he farmer 
therefore received $100 for this food 
which was as much as would have been 
received by all who handled this com- 
modity before the war. The farmer 
was prosperous since he was receiving 
double what he had received prior to 
the war. 

The farmer did not receive the full 
benefit of the operation of this economic 
law since the government at the behest 
of labor and industry by law fixed the 
price of many food products. 

By 1920, wages, and consequently 
the cost of distribution and processing 
and the retail price of food, were all 
double that of the pre-war period. 
Labor, industry and farming were 
equally prosperous. 

In 1920 financial deflation occurred. 
The price of food fell markedly but 
wages remained high and are still high. 
The retail price of food has ever since 
been low, but the cost of distribution 
and processing is still high due to high 
wages. Since the farm price of food 
products is the retail price less the cost 
of distribution, the return now received 
by the farmer is low due to the high 
cost of processing and distribution. 

For example, food which before the 
war would have sold for $100 was 
selling in May 1927 for $172, but the 
cost of distribution and processing was 
double that of pre-war period so the 
farmer received in May 1927 only 


$146 for food products which before 
the war would have brought him $100 
and during the war would have 
brought him $165, i.e., while the retail 
price of food was actually 72 per cent 
above pre-war prices the farmer re- 
ceived only 46 per cent above pre-war 
prices for his farm products. If the 
farmer received the same proportion of 
the retail price that he did before the 
war, his price index would be $172, 
instead of $146, i.e., he is now receiving 
just three-fourths as much for his farm 
products as he did before the war due 
to the high cost of processing and dis- 
tribution. This fact is one of the most 
important contributing causes for the 
present agricultural situation. But 
there are also other factors. 


IV. Taxes and Finances Add to 
Depression 

ARM taxes are placed upon capital 

value irrespective of its current in- 
come. Prior to the war, in 1913, farm 
taxes were about one-tenth of all farm 
receipts, less other expenses. In 1921 
farm taxes were about one-third of all 
farm receipts. In 1914 the general 
property tax paid by farmers in the 
United States was $344,000,000. In 
1922 this tax was $797,000,000, while 
in 1926 the general property tax on 
agriculture was $890,000,000. Farm 
taxes are levied by local agencies such 
as counties and state governments. 
They are spent for local improvement, 
primarily for schools and good roads, 
Few farmers pay income tax. The re- 
duction of federal taxes of which we 
have heard so much does not affect him 
directly. The ever-increasing tax bur- 
den on farm property is another very 
important contributing cause of the 
present agricultural situation. 

Interest charges paid by farmers on 
commercial loans are high. In 1910 
the total mortgage indebtedness on all 
farms operated by owners was $2,278,- 
000,000. By 1920 this indebtedness 
had increased to $5,444,000,000. This 
was an increase of $3,166,000,000. 
The average interest paid was 6.1 per 
cent. The annual interest payments 
by farm owners is therefore $193,000,- 
000. 

This high burden due to high inter- 
est rates has amounted to over $1, 000,- 
000,000 during the seven years of agri- 
cultural depression. This is another 
important contributing cause to the 
present agricultural situation. 

These are some of the facts which 
account for the present agricultural 
depression. There are a number of 
minor factors. In some cases the minor 
factors are the real reason for indi- 
vidual depression. Many farm units 
are admirably adapted as a place in 
which to live. In the old days of the 
self-sufficing farm they would have 
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been ideal homes but they are now 
entirely too small for the purpose of 
enabling the owner to make money as a 
business proposition. A farmer on such 
a unit is not economically employed. It 
is inevitable that such farm units be 
consolidated into larger units if a busi- 
ness success is desired or else the owner 
must change the type of farming into a 
more intensive form. Of course such 
a farmer may continue to exist on such 
a farm if he chooses, but there is no 
reason why he should expect to have 
success as a business proposition guar- 
anteed him. 

There is no question also that in 
many instances farmers are suffering 
from over-capitalization resulting from 
inflated land values which were caused 
by the good prices for farm products 
during the war period. In many cases 
this is the real reason for farm distress. 

Many good farmers also are trying 
to farm on marginal land where it is 
impossible to make good. Such farm- 
ers work long and hard but nature is 
against them and success is impossible. 
Farms of this kind must inevitably be 
abandoned. 

Many marginal farmers are trying 
to farm on good land. Farmers of this 
type are not adapted to the thing they 
are trying to do and must change their 
form of occupation or else continue to 
be content with mediocre success. They 
are round pegs in square holes. 


V. Agricultural Adjustments Are Slower 
than Industrial 


HESE are some of the factors 

which have caused the farm prob- 
lem of today. But, did not the same 
factors affect every other line of indus- 
try during the war and after the war 
period ? Did not all lines of industry 
have to meet the problem of high cost 
of distribution, increased taxation, in- 
terest charges, over-capitalization, in- 
creased wages and misfit operators? 
The financial depression of 1920 
caused distress to all lines of industry 
but it made adjustments to meet the 
new conditions and has enjoyed several 
years of prosperity. 

Why does not farming adjust itself 
to these changed conditions just as 
other lines of industry have done? 

Agriculture 1s making similar ad- 
justments but the process 1s much 
slower due to the nature of the busi- 
ness. Agriculture is a biological in- 
dustry based upon the production of 
plants and animals. It takes a year to 
produce a wheat crop and preparation 
for this crop is really commenced 
several years in advance. It takes four 
years to produce a beef steer and i 
takes ten years to produce a bearing 
fruit tree. Any sudden change in 
economic conditions such as occurred 

(Turn to page 161) 


























Photograph taken by Captain Stevens at an officially accepted altitude of 32,340 feet. 
reads. These photos are so clear that they will enlarge to 


Photo Courtesy U. S, Air Corps 


Note roadways, structures and rail- 


ten diameters. 


The Modern Age - AVIATION 


VI. Use of Photographs to Obtain Altitude Data 


FLIGHT to an altitude of 37,- 
200 feet, as determined trom prelim- 
inary calculations of photographs and 
subject to check of the focal length of 
the lens, was made on September 23, 
1928, by Captain A. W. Stevens, in 
charge of aerial photographic work at 
Wright Field, and Lieutenant James 
H. Doolittle, pilot, in the Material 
Division XCO-5 airplane used by 
Lieutenant Macready in 1927 in mak- 
ing his world record altitude flight. 
Captain Stevens and Lieutenant Doo- 
little probably set an unofficial two- 
man altitude record in this flight, the 
purpose of which was the testing of 
photographic and certain other high 
altitude equipment. Eighteen photo- 
graphs were obtained, several from the 
peak height, and in spite-of a scattering 
of clouds at 6,000 feet they show the 
highways and outstanding structures 
of the territory beneath with remark- 


CAPT. A. W. STEVENS 
In an Interview with Howard S. Smith 


able clarity. So distinct are these pic- 
tures in fact that they could stand 
enlargement to ten diameters. Under 
war conditions they would be of untold 
military value. The area covered by 
the exposures is 33 square miles. 

The military value of high altitude 
photographs has been proved hereto- 
fore, however, and on this expedition 
they were taken to serve a new pur- 
pose. The computation of altitudes in 
terms of feet or meters has always been 
workedrout on a necessarily theoretical 
basis. The barograph (recording alti- 








APTAIN A. W, STEVENS, U. 

S. Army,.ts one. of the most out- 
standing altitude men of - the world. 
With. Lieutenant Walter Hinton, he 
distinguished himself in that famous 
trip over the Amazon in the Hamilton- 
Rice Expedition, March 1928. 
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meter) records are taken and from a 
fixed formula in which average tem- 
peratures for the different altitudes are 
arbitrarily assumed, the particular alti- 
tude in question is worked out. This 
method adopted by the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale (F.A.I. 
or international body for homologating 
world altitude records) for calculat- 
ing height in feet or meters-is sim- 
ply a method, not necessarily accurate 
according to tape line measurements, 
but it being impracticable to drop a 
tape line down perpendicularly from 
35,000 feet or so, or in any other way 
to obtain actual physical measure- 
ments, it arrives at as nearly an accur- 
ate reckoning as is possible with the 
knowledge at hand. These computa- 
tions invariably bring about a change 
in the altitude as shown on the baro- 
graph, the correction usually bringing 
the figure downward. Nor do the dif- 
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ferent organizations always agree on 
the results. In 1921, for instance, in 
computing Lieutenant Macready’s alti- 
tude record, the altimeter reading was 
41,200 feet. Calibrations worked out 
by the Bureau of Standards brought 
the figure down to 39,000 feet, then 
later under another method of compu- 
tation to 37,800 feet, and finally under 
the F.A.I., the figure was computed 
as 34,509 feet. 
Measuring Altitudes 

The high altitude photographs ob- 
tained by Captain Stevens offer a new 
method of obtaining altitude measure- 
ments. If three or more points on the 
ground are shown, the distances be- 
tween which are known from accurate 
ground survey data by measuring the 
distance of the image separations on 
the negative, and knowing the distance 
from the negative to the optical center 
of the lens in the camera (the focal 
length), the problem of the length of 
the perpendicular dropped from the 
lens to the ground becomes a geometric 
one of similar triangles, and can be 
figured in feet or meters to within one- 
tenth of one per cent mathematical ac- 
curacy. Comparison of the results thus 
obtained with the results obtained from 
the barograph-formula method used by 
Statisticians must prove most interest- 
ing and important. Since on the flight 
of September 23, both barographs 
failed to function, it will be impossible 
to make the comparison in this in- 
stance. Another flight to the ceiling 
is planned for the near future, how- 
ever, with this special purpose in view 
and F.A.I. representatives will be pres- 
ent to seal the instruments and act as 
official observers. 

It is not desired to give the impres- 
sion that the photographic method of 
calculation will take the place of that 
obtained from the barograph for high 


altitude work. From the standpoint of 
the airplane and supercharger de- 
signers, it is far more valuable to know 
the measure of air density through 
which a plane is capable of operating, 
than the actual physical distance above 
the ground it has attained. It is possi- 
ble that a plane might climb to a cer- 
tain altitude one day, which because of 
different air density conditions it could 
not reach on another, so that the high 
altitude engineer works for a plane 
which will travel through the medium 
of lightest air rather than for one 
which will travel the greatest number 
of feet above the earth. Just how fre- 
quently these two conditions would 
tally is not certainly known and it is 
expected that the photographic com- 
putations in conjunction with the 
F.A.I. computations will throw much 
light on this subject. 

For the computation of altitude 
records in terms of public understand- 
ing and to obtain the actual height in 
tape-line feet or meters, it would seem 
that the photographic method would be 
invaluable. As a minor consideration, 
with officials getting the camera and 
focal length dimensions before take- 
off and taking possession of film upon 
descent, possibility of dispute or fraud 
would be completely eliminated. 


Difficulties at -70.6°F. 

In many other respects, the Stevens- 
Doolittle flight of September 23 proved 
most interesting. At the maximum 
altitude, a temperature of 57 degrees 
below zero, Centigrade (—70.6 degrees 
Fahrenheit) was encountered. The 
clock froze, one of the spirit levels of 
the camera froze, likewise a spot on 
Captain Stevens’ cheek. Lieutenant 
Doolittle found the controls extremely 
hard to manipulate because of the ex- 
treme cold. The camera was covered 


with ice upon landing. The ascent con- 
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sumed one hour and_ twenty-five 
minutes, including twenty minutes at 
the ceiling; the coming down forty-five 
minutes. 

Two types of goggles were tested; 
one, electrically heated, the other a 
double lens type with an air space be- 
tween the lenses. The former were 
quite successful, but the inner lens of 
the latter frosted over from the mois- 
ture from the skin and eyes and finally 
became opaque. Captain Stevens has 
drilled a 3/8 inch hole just over the 
pupil of the eye in each lens of a pair 
of standard goggles which it is thought 
will enable him to see through when 
the rest of the lens is frosted, with 
sufficient protection to the eye to obvi- 
ate injury. These will be tried out. 

Other precautions have been taken. 
Electric heating devices have been ap- 
plied to the clock and the camera. 


Besides electrically heated ~ goggles, 
there will be used a small electric 


heater slipped into an asbestos pocket 
across the fingers of the heavy leather 
mittens, so that the observer may use 
his hands at all times for camera work. 
These electrical instaHations use re- 
markably little power from the 12 volt 
system. The clock takes 9 watts, the 
camera 40 watts, the gloves 10 watts 
each, and the goggles, having no in- 
sulation, take 40 watts. 

More oxygen will be carried. On 
the last flight there was not a sufficient 
amount for two. Captain Stevens tem- 
porarily lost consciousness and Lieu- 
tenant Doolittle became semi-conscious 
just before turning the nose of the 
plane downward. Both revived com- 
pletely as lower altitudes were reached. 
The results of this projected flight will 
undoubtedly prove a most interesting 
experiment especially to statisticians 
and those personally interested in the 
performance of altitude work. 
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Photograph taken at an even higher altitude—36,700 feet. 
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The clouds are at about 6,000 feet. 





Photo Courtesy U. S. Air Corps 


One and three-eighths inches represents a mile on the ground. 














Parry Seund and Georgian Bay. 





The entrance to Georgian Bay is a glorious 











All photos courtesy Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co. 


waterway of emerald 


islands. 


The work 


of surveying the ten thousand 


islands of the Bay has been going on for two generations but there are many channels which to this day are known only to the Indian fishermen. 


Land of the Sky Blue Waters 


With Adventure in Your Heart See the Great Lakes from the Deck of a Boat 


HE Great Lakes,” so our geog- 
raphy teacher taught us, “constitute 
the largest body of fresh water in the 
world.” 

Instructive and true! 

But one could wish that the unro- 
mantic teacher who took the study of 
geography so seriously might have been 
a little more poetic. 

There is just one way to teach a 
geography about the Great 
Lakes of the United States and Canada 
and that is to begin 


lesson 


By L. F. LORENTZ 
Potter’s Travel Bureau Inc. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Detroit, Michigan 


of the West. Great cities have sprung 
up on their and blue waters 
which once mirrored only the tepees 
of the savage, now throw back the re- 
flection of gleaming towers. 

This vast expanse of sea which Cad- 
lac, Father Marquette and La Salle 
once skirted so gingerly and yet so 
bravely in their birch-bark craft, has 
become the playground of the nation. 
A great fleet of liners, of ocean-going 
tonnage, plough through its flashing 


shores 





by saying, ‘This is 
the land of the sky 
blue waters.” 

Now you have 
undivided atten- 
tion and can 
ceed in this 
ner: 

Here in the heart 
of the North Amer- 
ican continent, are 
great inland 
so vast, so beauti- 
ful, that the In- 
dians believed them 
the domain of 
Manitou, the Great 
Father. Once the 
fishing ground of 
the red men, bor- 
dered by limitless 
forests of giant 
pines, they have be- 
come the waterway 


pro- 
mane- 


seas 





Along the St. Clair Flats. 
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waters from early spring until late fall, 
carrying hundreds of thousands who 
seek rest or pleasure, to the scores of 
ports along the shore. 

You can see Europe, the Yellow- 
stone, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
Africa and the rest of the world from 
an automobile. But there is only one 
way to see the Great Lakes and that 
is from the deck of a boat. For that 
let us give thanks! Because it is good 
to know that before you can unlock the 
doors of this vast 
domain you must 
have in your heart 
the key of adven- 
ture; good to know 
that here at least 
is one of nature’s 
beauty spots which 








the rambling tour- 
ist with the “tin 
lizzie” and a pup 
tent can never de- 
stroy. 

If you enter the 
lake region at Buf- 
falo you are within 
a short trolley ride 
of Niagara Falls, 


wonders of the 
world. Here the 
voyager takes one 
of many ships for 
the magic journey 
into the northwest. 





one of the natural. 








otha 
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The docks at Buffalo, New York. 


Cleveland, a lusty giant of the Amer- 
ican shore rises before you as your 
white liner steams across the 
trackless sea. A few hours’ ride 
and then, far in the dis- 
tance, you see the smoke 
and the spires of the 
magic City of Detroit 
—the city of the straits. 
On past lovely Belle 
Isle, and into Lake St. 
Clair, smallest of the 
lakes, you slip. Now 
you are passing a 
steady stream of ves- 
sels. Passenger boats, 
excursion boats, tre- 
mendous freight vessels 
built to carry ore and grain, 
steam by in never ending line. 


Before you lies an apparently 


unbroken shore line, but no, there is a Horseback riding at Mackinac Island, the crow’s 


Mm ‘ r f the lakes. 
channel which winds and turns between ee 


dozens of islands and finally sweeps her stem. 














You are approaching Lake 
north between beautifully wooded low Huron and the swift current fairly 


wn 


boils beneath you. Once more the open 
sea lies ahead. 

It may be that your liner is headed 
for Georgian Bay and if so, count your- 
self one upon whom the Manitou has 
smiled. For Georgian Bay is one of 
the most gorgeously beautiful spots on 
the face of the globe. No matter where 
your travel in future years may carry 
you, there will forever be in your mem- 
ory one experience whose brightness 
time will never dim. 

The entrance to Georgian Bay is a 
glorious waterway of emerald islands. 
As your ship threads her way among 
them you will see that the great pine 
trees are growing from clefts in the 
rock and yet are as strong and as well 
nourished as though they grew in vir- 
gin soil. Here indeed is a country in 
which you might spend not one, but 
many summers, and yet never exhaust 
its beauties nor learn the secrets of its 
passages. Even now the most exact 
coast charts available show whole 
sections which are merely 

marked “uncharted.” The 
work of surveying the 
ten thousand islands of 
Georgian Bay has been 
going on for two gen- 
erations and yet so vast 
is the territory that 
there are hundreds of 
channels which are 
known only to the 
Indian fisherman with 
his red-sailed, little 
craft. 

Heading out to sea 
again, past Cove Island, you 
steam the length of Manitoulin 
Island, which the Indian believed to 
be the seat of the Great Spirit, because 
of its tremendous size; and land, per- 
haps, at Mackinac Island. Here is the 
(Turn to page 159) 





shores. It is the St. Clair River. 
You may never have heard it given | / 
more than passing mention, and yet | @ 
there are thousands of travelers who & 
say that it is the most beautiful stream 
in the world. On one shore is the 
United States, and on the other the 
Dominion of Canada. The St. Clair 
Flats, as the islands near Lake St. 
Clair are called, have been termed the 
“Venice of America.” Each island, no 
matter how tiny, is the site of a cabin 
or cottage. 

As your ship sails north, past pleas- 
ant villages, swift speed boats—the 
fastest in the world—circle about you. 
Beautiful yachts turn into tributary 
channels and disappear in the forests. 
This is one of the great yachting cen- 
ters of America. 

You will notice at length the grow- 
ing sound of rushing waters and look- 

















ing down from the bow of your ship 
you will see the current swirling under 


Looking across the straits at Mackinac. 


























Kosciusko Beathouse and Pavilion with rest rooms and refreshment 

The park covers thirty- 

seven acres and has playgrounds, tennis courts and a band stand 
where concerts are given. 


room located in Kosciuske Park, Milwaukee. 


Courtesy Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


Looking west on Wisconsin Avenue from Eighth Street to the right 
is the Municipal Public Museum and Library building. 
it can be seen the wooded front yard of the Wisconsin Club. The 


Just beyond 


boulevard street at this point is known as the Court of Honor. 


Milwaukee Hotel Reservations and 


Definite Policy to 


ILWAUKEE has thirty good 
hotels, equipped to comfortably house 
thousands of visitors. 

It is the policy of Milwaukee hotels 
to keep standardized rates throughout 
the year, and at no time, especially 
when conventions are in session, are 
the rates increased. 

The hotels are located in the central 
business section, easily accessible to 
railway stations, theatres, retail stores 
and the Milwaukee Auditorium. Many 
street car and bus lines center in this 
district and provide rapid and economi- 
cal transportation to all parts of the 
city. 

Hotel reservation contracts have 
been mailed to the secretaries of all 
Kiwanis clubs in the United States and 
Canada. 

The same system will prevail this 
year as at Seattle where conditions 
were admittedly superior to those at 
any previous convention. The con- 
tracts provide for the indication of the 
particular type of room desired. Five 
dollars accompanies each reservation 
contract, which sum is turned over to 
the hotel where the assignment is made 
and the money applied on the hotel bill 
of the applicant. 

Inasmuch as it is possible to cancel 
reservations up to and including June 
6, it is urged that reservations be made 
early. Club secretaries are asked to 
send in reservation contracts as re- 
ceived from the membership, giving 


Railroad Rates 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


those who were early in signing the 
contracts the advantage of early as- 
signments. 

The policy which will govern 1929 
hotel reservations and assignments fol- 
lows: 

I—All hotel reservations must be 
made on the official form and for- 
warded by the club secretary to the Ki- 
wanis International Convention Office, 
219 Cedar street, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. Wire or blanket reservations can- 
not be accepted. 

2—Hotel reservations must be made 
through the convention office and not 
directly with hotels. All requests for 





















































Be Observed—These Particulars Are Important 


hotel accommodations must be ac- 
companied by hotel guarantee deposit 
of $5.00 for each person for whom 
reservation is to be made. Hotel 
guarantee deposits will be paid by the 
convention office to the hotel where the 
assignment is made and shall be re- 
fundable only on the terms indicated 
on the agreement, i.e., that cancellation 
be made prior to midnight June 6. The 
first assignments will be made Monday, 
March 4. The Hotels Committee will 
make assignment of rooms in the order 
in which reservation requests are re- 
ceived. 

3—Cancellations may be made up to 
and including midnight, Thursday, 
June 6, after which no cancellation will 
be accepted with the assurance that the 
hotel guarantee deposit can be returned. 

4—No transfer of assignments can 
be permitted. Hotels will deliver the 
rooms only to those named on the hotel 
assignment cards. The hotel assign- 
ment cards will be forwarded promptly 
after receipt of the hotel guarantee de- 
posit and assignment to the hotel. If 
after making reservations you find you 
cannot attend the convention, notice of 
cancellation should be forwarded to the 
convention office and the assignment 
card returned. If cancellation is re- 
ceived at the convention office prior to 
Thursday, June 6, your hotel guaran- 
tee deposit will be returned; otherwise 
it will be subject to forfeiture in ac- 
cordance with the contract. After can- 

















cellation your room will be reassigned. 
S—AIl correspondence relative to 
reservations, assignments, cancellations 
and refunds should be carried on 
through the club secretary. 
6—lIt will be the aim of the Hotels 
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Committee to assign delegates from 
any given district to the same hotel as 
far as allowed through assignment of 
rooms in chronological order of re- 
ceipt of reservations. Your early 
reservations will help keep your dis- 
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trict together. Any special requests 
made in connection with your reserva- 
tions will receive the careful consider- 
ation of the Hotels Committee. 

7—The Milwaukee hotels will not 
accept direct reservations. 





Take Advantage of Reduced Railroad Rates 


EDUCED railroad rates under 
the identification certificate plan have 
been granted by the various railroad 
passenger associations of the United 
States and Canada in connection with 
the thirteenth annual convention of 
Kiwanis International to be held in 
Milwaukee, June 23-27, 1929. 


Fare and One-Half 

The rates will be fare and 
one-half for the round trip, 
which isthe regular rates 
made available to Ki- mf 
wanians and members of | 
their families for past 
conventions. The ‘addi- 
tional privilege has been 
allowed this year, how- 
ever, of one and 
three-fifths rate for 
the round trip with 
the limit ex- 
tended to thirty 
days from the 
date of sale. 
For a very 
small addition- 
al amount the 
convention at- 
tendant is thus 
enabled to ex- 
tend his stay 
in Milwaukee 
or elsewhere 
for a consider- 
ably longer period than is allowed un- 
der the regular fare and one-half rate. 

In some parts of the country, notably 
the Pacific Coast, summer excursion 
rates will be in effect in June and these 
rates will, as in the past, be consider- 
ably lower than fare and one-half and 
the time limit is of considerably greater 
duration. 

Those purchasing tickets previous to 
attending the convention should in- 
guire of their ticket agents whether or 
not there are excursion rates available 
at a lower price than fare and one-half. 

At the time of purchase of tickets the 
buyer should also indicate whether he 
desires his round trip tickets on a basis 
of fare and one-half with the regular 
limit or fare and three-fifths with limit 
of thirty days from date of sale. 


Identification Certificates 
Railroad identification certificates 




















will be mailed from the convention 
office with the hotel assignment cards. 
The number of the railroad identifica- 
tion certificate will be on record at the 
convention office together with the in- 
dividual to whom it was issued. Per- 
sons not members of Kiwanis Inter- 
national or dependent members of their 
families are not entitled to the benefits 
of the reduced fares. 

One identification cer- 

tificate will suffice 
for each 


member, including dependent members 
of his family and it will not be neces- 
sary to furnish separate certificates for 
dependent members of the family. The 
name of the member to whom the cer- 
tificate is issued, also the names of the 
dependent members of the family, if 
more than one ticket is purchased 
thereon, should be filled in before the 
identification certificate is presented to 
the ticket agent. This is very impor- 
tant in order to avoid congestion at the 
ticket office before train time. 

It is important that members present 
the return portions of the tickets to the 
validating agent in Milwaukee before 
boarding their trains for the return 
trip. There will be railroad validating 
agents on duty at Central Information 
Headquarters, Railroad Booth, or the 
validation may be accomplished at the 
depots. Failure to have the tickets 
validated before boarding trains may 


Courtesy, Chicago, Milwaukee, St.Paul and Pacific R. 
Take advantage of the reduced fares for your convention trip. and vacation, 





cause embarrassment and require the 
payment of additional fares. 


Dates of Sale and Return Limits 


Statistics relative to time of sale and 
return limits in the various passenger 
association territories are as follows: 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AND WESTERN 
PASSENGER ASSOCIATIONS :—dates of 
sale, June 20 to 26 with return limit 
July 3 from Colorado (Julesburg 
only), Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Mani- 
toba, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Northern Michigan, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin; dates 
19-25 with return 
limit July 4 from Colorado (except 

Julesburg), New Mexico, 
Wyoming; dates of sale, 
June 18-24 with re- 

turn limit July § 
from Montana, 
Southern Idaho 
and Utah; dates of 


of sale, June 


sale, June 18-24 
with return limit 
July 7 from Ari- 


zona, British Colum- 

bia, Nevada, Northern 

Idaho, Oregon (except 

via California), Washing- 

ton; dates of sale, June 17- 

23 with return limit July 7 

from points in California ; dates 

of sale, June 16-22 with return limit 

July 7 from Oregon points via Cali- 
fornia. 

CENTRAL PASSENGER ASSOCIATION : 
—dates of sale, June 20-26 with return 
limit July 3 from all points in the 
Central Association which includes ter- 
ritory in various central states. 

Trunk Line AssocIATION :—dates 
of sale, June 20-26 with return limit 
July 3 in Trunk Line Association ter- 
ritory in New York State (east of Buf- 
falo and Salamanca), New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania (east of Oil City, Erie 
and Pittsburgh), Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia and 
West Virginia (east of Wheeling, 
Parkersburg and Kenova). 

New ENGLAND PASSENGER ASSOCIA- 
TION :—dates of sale June 19-25 with 
return limit July 3 for the following 
railroads operating in the New Eng- 

(Turn to page 162) 





Trends in Modern Business 


The Elements for Success Are Vision, Courage, New Methods, Good 


Wages, Facts, Square Dealing, Hard Work 


By FLOYD A. ALLEN 


Assistant to the President, General Motors Corporation 


USINESS is a study of increas- 
Call it an art, a protes- 
sion, a science or a game if you wish, 


ing intensity. 


but it presents a fascinating study re- 
quiring a more commanding general- 
ship, a keener brand of brains, a more 
far-visioned and analytical intelligence 
and a more sensitive adaptability to 
rapidly changing conditions than ever 
betore. 
Vision 

The man who sits back complacently 
today the false assurance that 
he has “arrived,” that his business is so 
safely entrenched both as to volume 
and margin of profit, that he has no 
occasion for alarm regarding the future 
may awake some morning to find that 
his business has practically disappeared 
over night because of conditions over 
which apparently he had no control but 
which might have been foreseen had he 
used the proper amount of constructive 
study of present-day trends and future 
probabilities. 


New Methods 

Again the man who is clinging hope- 
fully to old methods, who is bound 
around by old traditions, and who re- 
fuses to recognize that we are living in 
a new and wonderful age, an era of 
speed and change and new ideas and 
rapid progress, is going to be left hope- 
lessly behind sadly wondering how and 
where he missed his through connec- 


under 


tions. 

We are such creatures of habit and 
are so reluctant to change our ways of 
thinking and our customs of doing. In- 
dustrial history reveals a steady fight 
against the new. In view of this un- 
conscious mental inertia and inherent 
antagonism against adopting new ideas 
and methods it is the more surprising 
that our progress has been so great. 


Good Wages 

One old idea that formerly prevailed 
in business and which unfortunately 
still prevails in some localities and in 
some industries was that when an em- 
ployer wished to reduce his cost of 
operations he invariably and rather un- 
consciously resorted to one measure— 
he cut the payroll. In other words he 
“took it out” on thos¢ who were in no 


way responsible. He simply followed 
the line of least resistance instead of 
digging down underneath to find the 
reason why it was necessary to reduce 
expenses and applying the remedies in 
that direction. He simply did what 
was the easiest thing to do, just as it is 
always easier in industry to “fire” a 
man than it is to train him so he will 
do the job to which he has been as- 
signed in the way that it should be 
done. 

That is not a sound method of clear- 
ing a bad condition. A liberal scale of 
wages for all kinds of labor must be 
maintained if we wish this marvelous 
prosperity with which this country is 
blessed to continue. Good wages is the 
oil that keeps the fires of industry and 
prosperity burning. Any employer will 
grant without argument that the high- 
est priced men on his payroll are in- 
variably his cheapest help. They are 
the men on whom he depends, who have 
ideas and initiative, who work without 
supervision, who carry on the business 
in his absence. Why, then, should 
there be that natural reluctance on the 
part of employers to adopt and apply 
the same principle right on down 
through the ranks for it undoubtedly 
works in the same proportion whether 
in the case of a janitor or that of the 
general superintendent. 

Good wages are necessary if we wish 
to maintain the purchasing 
throughout the country. The business 
man’s problem is no longer that of 
production. The problem today is one 
of marketing, of selling, of advertising 
and of distribution—in other words, to 
scientifically the products 
which scientifically manu- 
facture. But how can we continue to 
consume and maintain high and still 
higher standards of living unless we 
have the means to this end which in- 
clude not only high wages but also a 
reasonable amount of leisure time in 
which to spend our surplus wages. If 
wages are considered high now it is 
only from a comparative standpoint. 
They are high now relatively as com- 
pared with 1913, relatively also as 
compared with many foreign countries 
but the economic conditions that pre- 
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pow er 


consume 
we so 


vail in those countries as compared with 
ours are ample proof of the advantages 
to be gained from the higher wage 
levels. 


Business Genius 


ry 

I HE whole world today is watching 
enviously our industrial development. 
Individuals and delegations are coming 
to America to study our business meth- 
ods and our ethical standards. Eng- 
land’s old antipathy to business—the 
thinly screened disdain with which her 
titled classes regarded the tradesman 
—is disappearing as it becomes more 
generally recognized that genius mani- 
fests itself in different forms but in no 
less degree whether in the realm of 
art, literature, music or trade. Does 
the artist or writer get more thrill out 
of the production into which he has 
woven his ideas and personality than 
the industrial leader who has evolved 
through his sheer persistent effort and 
defiance of defeat a business that 
started in a one room workshop and 
has grown to world-wide dimensions 
and international demand ? 


Facts 

This is a day and age of big busi- 
ness, of mergers, combinations, chain 
this, chain that, chain everything. This 
big activity brings forward prominent- 
ly one outstanding necessity of success- 
ful operation today, and that is—an 
accurate knowledge of the facts of 
business. Why were there so 
many failures last year, right in a time 
of unequaled prosperity? They must 
have occurred largely because. people 
didn’t “know their stuff.” Facts are 
essential today. The time when you 
can get by on guess work by even a 
small margin is past. Facts of pro- 
duction, of costs, of selling, of finance ; 
tests, skill, analyses, percentages, com- 
parisons—these are vital factors in suc- 
cess and cannot be gracefully waived 
aside for the easier conclusions arrived 
at by guess work. A research labora- 
tory is essential in every line of busi- 
ness from a peanut stand up. In fact, 
I have seen some peanut stands that 
could use a research laboratory to ex- 

(Turn to page 163) 
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Functions and Inter-Relations 


Three Distinct Units—Club, District and International* 


= discussion of this subject is 
as perennial as the payment of taxes, 
but most essential in this Council pro- 
gram, as it is fundamental to the con- 
sideration of all Kiwanis subjects. 
To many this discussion might ap- 
pear elementary, but all things funda- 
mental are elementary. It might be 
well at this time to review briefly, the 
early organization of Kiwanis, and its 
evolution from a single club to the 
present organization of 1,750 clubs. 


The Beginnings of Kiwanis 

Kiwanis had its beginning in a single 
club in Detroit, Michigan, in the year 
1915. In a period of one year, there 
were but thirty-five scattered clubs and 
the first conference of these clubs was 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1916, when 
Kiwanis Clubs International was in- 
corporated. 

In May 1917, at Detroit, the first 
convention was held, at which time 
there were fifty-two clubs, representing 
5,700 members. At the second conven- 
tion, held in Providence, Rhode Island, 
in 1918, there were ninety-three clubs, 
representing 10,500 members, and it 
was then that thought and study of 
organizing clubs into districts was de- 
veloped, as the leaders recognized the 
need of closer union between the clubs, 
and realized that in promotional and 
educational endeavors better results 
could be obtained through the districts. 

In the year 1919, a few districts were 
organized and began to function, and 
at the Birmingham Convention the 
same year, the district governors of the 
various districts organized, and our 
esteemed Past President, Victor M. 
Johnson, was elected chairman, and 
rendered valiant service in developing 
the district organization, so that at the 
Portland, Oregon, convention, in 1920, 
an important meeting of the governors 
was held, at which meeting Past Presi- 
dent Johnson was again elected chair- 
man. 


First Standard Form for District By-Laws 


It was in 1920 that the first Standard 
Form for District By-Laws was pre- 


*Address at the International Council, Chicago, 
December 6, 1928. 





By HENRY C. HEINZ 


Immediate Past International President 


pared, defining the duties of the officers 
and trustees. At this time, the gov- 
ernors were recognized as officers of 
Kiwanis but had no specific duties, be- 
yond their own district. They were, 
however, invited to all meetings of the 
Board of Trustees of International, 
but without voice. It was at the Cleve- 
land Convention in 1921 that the chair- 
man of the district governors was a 
regular member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, with voice and vote. This was 
continued until the Denver Convention, 
when the new Constitution and By- 
Laws were adopted, which did away 
with the chairman of the board of dis- 
trict governors, and made all district 
governors officers of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, and further provided for an 
International Council, composed of In- 
ternational officers, International trus- 
tees, past International presidents, and 
all district governors. 


District Organization 


I N the evolution of our organization, 
there also developed, after the forma- 
tion of districts, the necessity of sub- 
dividing the districts into divisions, 
which made it necessary for a provision 
in our district organization for lieuten- 
ant governors. Many districts today, 
with their divisions, properly organized 
and functioning, take on an aspect of 
Kiwanis International, and many dis- 
trict conventions assume the propor- 
tions of a small International conven- 
tion. There is a danger of district 
organization being so perfected that 
they will have a tendency of becoming 
an entity of their own, losing sight of 
their relationship and connection with 
Kiwanis International. Any such tend- 
ency always should be discouraged. 
The progress and evolution of our 
organization from the single unit, the 


club, to its present International 
character and scope, with its three 
units; International, including the 


Council ; the district with its divisions; 
and the club, is coérdinated and corre- 
lated like a smooth, efficient piece of 
machinery, and is comparable in some 
respects to the growth, progress, and 
evolution of big business. I have in 
mind a large business of chain stores. 
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I recently had the privilege of an in- 
terview with one of the district or zone 
managers of the Southeast, and was in- 
terested in the manner in which this big 
business was conducted. This man- 
ager, like you as governor, was held 
responsible for the success of his zone. 
Each one of the store managers receives 
from his office, instructions, inspira- 
tion, direction as to the sales methods, 
and plang in conducting their business. 
He and his office receive this instruc- 
tion from headquarters. At regular in- 
tervals, he meets with other managers 
of zones in New York, the head office 
of the company, and at this conference, 
together with the officers of the com- 
pany, they develop policies, and give 
direction as to the many activities of 
their business, regarding purchasing, 
salesmanship, etc. This manager ad- 
vised me that his office was created for 
the purpose of aiding the development 
of the business in the southeastern sec- 
tion of the country, and make possible 
the more efficient functioning of the 
individual stores. I was informed that 
the clerks in the stores who were the 
most efficient became managers, and 
likewise managers of the districts be- 
came district heads, and the president 
of this large corporation at one time 
held each position. This simile is in 
error only in that the clerks in the in- 
dividual stores do not elect the man- 
agers or the officers. It is suggestive 
though that we recognize that the 
growth and development of our organi- 
zation has been along the same lines 
adopted by the best and largest of big 
business institutions, and that with the 
district and club development, Kiwanis 
International has grown and prospered 
as its leaders are always alert in pro- 
viding means to care for added re- 
sponsibilities and membership. 

Big business, like the United States 
Steel Corporation, has a system of co- 
ordinated control, by which a unified 
plan of organization is imposed. It is 
likewise the policy of our government, 
with the President’s Cabinet and the 
various departments. 


Thus, we observe, that the evolution 


in the organization of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, to meet the growing demands, 
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is akin to the tendency of successful 
business enterprises. 


Constitution and By-Laws Adopted at 
Denver 


ry 
I HE Constitution and By-Laws 
which were adopted at the Denver 
Convention are the most workable and 
complete ot any that I have ever been 
privileged to study; and may I inject 
this thought here,—that of all con- 
structive work in Kiwanis, the labors 
of that Constitutional Committee, 
which prepared and presented this Con- 
stitution and By-Laws to the conven- 
tion, to my mind, is the most outstand- 
ing of all noble accomplishments in 
Kiwanis. Our form of government, in- 
stead of being hierarchical in form, as 
some in the past have suggested, is the 
most democratic form of government 
of any of which I have any knowledge, 

democratic in the meaning of the 
derivation of the word which 1s, “ruled 
by the people.” All power and au- 
thority vested in International, district, 
and club, is by the consent of the gov- 
erned. It is the aggregate of the in- 
dividual members that constitute Inter- 
national, district, and club. The func- 
tions of the three units are specifically 
defined in the Constitution and By- 
Laws. 

Kiwanis International 

First; Of what does Kiwanis Inter- 
national consist? The answer is found 
in Article 4, Section 1: “Kiwanis In- 
ternational shall consist of Kiwanis 
clubs which have been accepted by the 
Board of Trustees and chartered in the 
manner provided in the By-Laws, and 
which continue to comply with the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, as adopted and 
amended.” 

Second ; What are the powers of Ki- 
wanis International? Article 3— 
Powers. (Section 1): “The powers of 
Kiwanis International shall be: 

“(a) To direct, manage, supervise, 
and control the business, property, and 
funds of Kiwanis International. 

“(b) To create, supervise, and con- 
trol chartered clubs, and districts or 
other groups of chartered clubs and 
divisions thereof.” 

In addition to the above, as related to 
district, Article 6, Section 1, provides 
for the purpose of promoting the best 
interests of Kiwanis, the Board of 
Trustees shall create, supervise, and 
control districts of chartered clubs and 
shall establish the boundaries thereof. 
The Board of Trustees shall have the 
power to change the said boundaries of 
districts in such manner as may be 
deemed best; provided that prior to 
any proposed change becoming effec- 
tive, thirty (30) days’ notice of a hear- 
ing before the Board of Trustees shall 
be given to all clubs in the districts 
affected. 
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The District 

As to districts, the Standard Form 
for District By-Laws, Article 2, (and 
the District By-Laws are in conformity 
with the International By-Laws ), states 
the objects of districts shall be: 

“To seek within the district and 
through the clubs of the district the 
attainment of the objects of Kiwanis 
International as set forth in the Con- 
stitution, 

“To increase the fellowship and co- 
operative effort of the clubs and in edu- 
cating and strengthening clubs within 
the district. 

“To promote participation of the 
clubs of the district in the general ob- 
jectives, programs, and policies of the 
district and of Kiwanis International.” 

Thus, we observe that the functions 
of International are administrative and 
the functions of the district and club 
are promotional and educational. 


The Club 

As you know, the basic objects of all 
Kiwanis clubs are the same. They are 
fixed and fundamental, and are incor- 
porated in the Constitution of Kiwanis 
International, and also in the Club By- 
Laws. The function of the club is to 
promote these objects through the di- 
rection of International and district. 
The many relations of these units are 
manifold and inter-twining. Just as 
the parts of machinery are dependent 
upon the function of other parts, are 
these three units correlated. 


The District Governor 


The governor occupies perhaps the 
most important and responsible office 
of International, next to the President. 
He stands between the district and In- 
ternational. He is an officer of both. 
He is the point of contact. It is his 
duty as an officer of Kiwanis Inter- 
national to transmit from International 
to district, administrative policies, and 
procure means to develop these policies 
in the district, and as governor, to see 
that the district conforms to the re- 
quirements of International as laid 
down by the Standard Form for By- 
Laws, that is, the attainment of the 
objectives of Kiwanis International, 
through the clubs, and to promote 
participation of the clubs in the ob- 
jectives, programs, and policies of Ki- 
wanis International. The governor, 
in his dual capacity might be compar- 
able to an interpreter. He must under- 
stand thoroughly both languages. He 
must be in sympathy and accord with 
the administration, and also always 
have at heart the interest of the dis- 
trict, and the advancement of the great 
purposes of our organization, through 
the proper functioning of both clubs 
and district. 
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Functions of the District 

We should always keep in mind that 
the individual club is an integral part 
of Kiwanis International, and partici- 
pates in its affairs through accredited 
delegates to International conventions. 
The individual club is also an integral 
part of the district organization, and 
participates in the district through its 
trustees and its accredited delegates. 
The district, however, is not an integral 
part of Kiwanis International, but is 
the creature of Kiwanis International, 
as a means of securing codperation and 
carrying out the policies and programs 
of our organization. The district was 
not created by the club as some think, 
nor were the districts responsible for 
Kiwanis International. 

Recognizing fully the essential need 
of district organization, we must ever 
be alert to correct wrong impressions 
as to its importance. As long as the 
district functions in relation to Inter- 
national and clubs as outlined in our 
Constitution and By-Laws, the more 
efficient it becomes and the more it pro- 
motes the purposes of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, but when the district becomes 
self-centered and an entity to itself, it 
breaks down the splendid machinery of 
our organization. 

Some districts are ambitious and 
have even suggested district represen- 
tation upon the International Board of 
Trustees. Others have suggested that 
the secretary of a district, and lieuten- 
ant governors be recognized as dele- 
gates-at-large at our International con- 
ventions. 

I will not attempt at this time to 
argue the inadvisability of these sug- 
gestions, except to again call to your 
attention that the districts are not 
created by the clubs and have no in- 
herent representative or legislative 
rights, but are the creatures of Inter- 
national to assist in promoting and 
carrying out the policies and purposes 
of our organization. The district is 
intended to be the codperative arm of 
International and not a unit set up in 
competition to International. 


The Divisions of a District 


There is also some misunderstanding 
as to the divisions of a district. Some 
entertain the thought that a division 
has the significance of a district and 
that the lieutenant governor occupies 
the same position to the division as the 
governor does to the district. This is 
not true, as divisions of a district are 
created to best assist in the administra- 
tion of the district, and the lieutenant 
governors are but assistants to the gov- 
ernors. Divisions should never be de- 
veloped except for the sole purpose of 
aiding district administration. I desire 
to stress the point that a division is not 
a unit of the organization but is simply 

(Turn to page 158) 
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Human Harmony 


A Constructive Criticism of Progress with Four Essentials 
as the Antidote for the Discords 


Director of Market Planning, C. C. Winningham, Inc., 
Professor of Marketing, University of Detroit 


RITICISM needs no defense. It 
changed the Santa Maria into the Graf 
Zeppelin, the post dispatch into the 
wireless, the stage coach into the 
Twentieth Century Limited, the old 
buck board into the new Rolls Royce. 
From the labor pains of criticism all 
progress is born. 

There is the destructive critic who 
languidly sits under his sour apple tree, 
busily brewing a vinegar of complaint, 
mumbling caustic comments against 
things as they are without having the 
energy to demonstrate how they could 
be improved. To him—thumbs down. 

But there is also the constructive 
critic—a giant of power, imagination 
and intelligence who reaches down and 
grabs hold of the rod of things as they 
are and pulls until the arteries that line 
his neck stand out from the strain, 
pulls until perspiration drizzles from 
his face, pulls until the rod bends and 
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turns into the upright thing it should 
be. We need more such men as he 
who have the discernment to see what 
is wrong, the intelligence to create its 
correction and the intestinal fortitude 
to effect the improvement. Permit me 
to criticize progress itself from the con- 
structive. standpoint. 

Confucius once said that men do not 
stumble over mountains—they stumble 
over mole hills. Few people realize 
that in enjoying the big things of life, 
they run constant hazards in tripping 
over the little human demands. For 
every action there is a reaction, for 
every cause there exists an effect, for 
every pleasure there lingers a cost. 
These are fundamental laws and if we 
ignore them we pay an automatic 
penalty. What then of the penalties 
of progress? Every agency of science 
and invention is making it easier for 
us to live. We are surrounded with 
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regal comforts and conveniences such 
as would startle old-time kings. We 
sit more and work less physically than 
ever before. Yet nature has decreed 
the law that we can only become strong 
at the cost of struggle. How can we 
expect to continue to enjoy so much 
ease without paying the physical 
penalty for this lack of struggle? Take 
heed of the penalties of progress. Civi- 
lization has not come without cost. 
The letter ‘“H”’ is a wonderful letter. 
Certainly it heads up some of our 
greatest words—Hope, Heaven, Hell, 
Humor, Hypocrisy. The two words 
we are most interested in here are 
Human Harmony. We cannot afford 
to let them slip from the Pandora box 
of our individual existences. In all the 
modern parade of pleasure, we still 
must remain human beings. We can- 
not hope to enjoy the crescendoes of 
convenience if the great symphonies of 
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our lives are discordant. Human 
Harmony—how necessary it is and yet 
most people seem to be serenading the 
grand stands of life on guitars with 

Submerged  discords 
fortissimos of trouble, 
worry, consternation. Almost every- 
one is paying the penalty of progress. 


loose strings. 


mount into 


The Oyster and the Eagle 


Have you ever considered the dif- 
between an oyster and an 
eagle? Nature was kind to the oyster. 
She gave it everything—steam-heated 
house, enameled walls, all modern im- 
The oyster never has to 
move around. His meals are brought 
to him. He doesn’t struggle for any- 
thing and as a result he’s so dead he 
doesn’t know he’s alive. Bu* the eagle 

no one brings him his breakfast. No 
one provides him a home. His entire 
life is a struggle. See him clinch his 
talons in the topmost branch of the 
great pine tree as the lightning flashes. 
See him hold on when the winds blow 
and the sleet pelts. He rides out the 
storm. He grows strong and self-re- 
liant from struggle. Proudest of 
American birds, he is our national em- 
blem. Would that more of us would 
catch the great lesson of his strength. 

Let me tell you of one of the most 
pathetic things I ever heard about. 
There lived an eagle in a giant cage 
at Belle Isle in the Detroit River. 
That is, he existed in imprisonment 
and no one knew so well as he the gap- 
ing gulf that lies between mere 
existence and transcendent life. 

Born to soar the skies in limitless 
direction up where the world 
seems a speck .. . above the highest 
peaks where the sun shoots its shafts 
of morning light from far horizons 
while still the world beneath lies 
steeped in night . a solitary soar- 
ing eagle of the blue... fallen to 
this low estate, this little cage. 

Each morning’s sun _ stroked the 
shadows of the bars across his breast. 
There were the odors of a dirty world 
around him. Bathed in a lazy lethargy, 
he sat on the topmost perch of his little 
cage, slowly blinking his eyes. Some- 
times, aroused, he stretched his great 
pinions and looked away to where the 
blue began. Like the prisoner of 
Chillon he sat there . . . ever wishing. 
Imprisoned. 

At last opportunity came. The 
keeper in his rounds of feeding left the 
cage door open as he stooped for the 
basket of stale flesh. Rushed the sud- 
den chance the eagle had waited for 
for years. Like a flash out of the 
door and away... freedom. But 
long years in man’s captivity had 
enervated him. The sap of strength 
had left his pinions. He fluttered to a 
nearby tree, surprised at his own weak- 
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provements. 
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ness. Crowding a lifetime of wishes 
into one last gaze to the high heavens 
of his desire, he fell to the ground 

. dead. Died wishing for the high- 
est peaks. Died heartbroken. The 
chance had come too late. 

Encaged by this easier life, I may 
suffer the same consequences as that 
eagle. How inactive all these con- 
veniences are making me. How little I 
struggle. Just think of what has hap- 
pened in the last thirty years. I’m just 
a youth as yet, but in my life shorter 
than that of most of you, I have experi- 
enced the remarkable changes wrought 
by modern invention. 


An Easy Life Is Making It Hard for Us 


Wren I was a boy I used to get 
up in a room as cold as Frigidaire. 
Five o'clock in the morning, my icy 
breath clouding the lamp chimney as 
I tried to light it, with goose pimples 
so large I had a hard job getting on 
my pants. I would shiver down the 
creaky stairs in the dark, get a fire 
started in the old Round Oak jumbo, 
knock the ice from the water bucket, 
thaw out the kitchen pump, milk five 
cows before breakfast. Now, an hour 
before I arise, Mr. Thermostat has 
started the oil burner sending the heat 
bubbling through every room in our 
home. The water is hot, I arise lei- 
surely to take a hot bath, indulge in 
some mechanical exercise at a turn of 
the light socket. Shave without having 
to strop a razor or lather my face. I 
turn a button and the electric range 
gets into action, the coffee begins to 
“perc,” the electric toaster snaps into 
it, my eggs are boiled automatically. 
Someone has brought the milk to my 
doorstep. Where I was once content 
with news a week late, the morning 
paper is stale for I have read it the 
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night before. It’s an easy life that is 
making it hard for me when I stop to 
think about it. 

If we wanted to talk with the neigh- 
bors when I was a kid we'd have to 
walk twelve miles down the pike. Now 
I call them by telephone or drive out 
in my car. If we wanted to hear a 
concert in those old days, we'd hitch up 
old Dobbin and drive eight miles into 
town to hear Swedish Bell Ringers on 
the lecture course. Now, at a flip of 
the radio dial, I get a jumble of con- 
certs of infinite variation from all cor- 
ners of the world. No struggle in this 
sort of an existence. Everything is 
brought to me. I’m mortally afraid 
that I'll turn out to be as dead as an 
oyster. 

Encaged by pleasures, all of us are 
driving the stakes that rib the prison 
which throws its shadows on our lives. 
We are like the eagle. Born to do 
mighty things, yet imprisoned... 
held back from the things which we 
wished we had . . . feeding ourselves 
with the spangles of existence when we 
might have transcendent life. Each 
day we wish we could be what others 
are. We wish we had what others 
have. We wish we were what we are 
not. It’s our own funeral—the pen- 
alty of progress when we are unwill- 
ing to pay the cost of compensating for 
the ease of modern life. We are hin- 
dered, most of us, by an ignorance of 
the physical, sexual, mental laws of 
human harmony. Come, let us reason 
together and see just what holds us 
back. 

Put molasses and baking soda to- 
gether and you will notice a froth and 
bubble. One is alkaline, the other acid 
and, being always at war together, they 
always fight it out to the decision of a 
neutral salt whenever they come to- 
gether. Our bodies in the living proc- 
esses continually compound acids— 
lactic, uric, carbonic, sulphuric, and 
many others. If allowed to lay around 
unneutralized by alkalines, some of 
these acids attack the tissues just like 
sulphuric acid will eat one’s hand. Na- 
ture demands a constant inflow of 
alkalines to battle these acids and neu- 
tralize them and, for that purpose, has 
made most fruits and vegetables in 
their natural state alkaline in their 
reaction. 


Civilization Demands Its Price 

But we throw acid in on acid in our 
common eating habits. Meat and 
boiled potatoes, cooked vegetables and 
condiments, white bread and black cof- 
fee, chocolate eclairs . . . all are acid 
forming. Comes constipation, neural- 
gia, gastritis, rheumatism, diabetes and 
other effects of acidity. Civilization 
has not come without its price. 

We demineralize our food, change 
its balance, reduce it, sometimes, to 
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stuff that poisons. We use only a 
quarter of our lung areas. The greater 
part of our bodies live in darkness 
away from the health giving actinic 
rays of sunlight. We sleep in downy 
soft beds with our 
heads cocked up. We 
bathe only on Sat- 
urday nights. We 
risk suicide and eat 
while angry. We 
drive the car to the 
corner drug store. 
We don’t know any 
better. 

We get an effect. 
We bulge too fat or 
become too thin, 
unfashionable. We 
awaken with burn- 
ing eyes to shut off 
the Big Ben. We 
fall asleep over our 











through the keyhole and found out that 
her daddy is different and runs to tell 
her mother. Consider the answer she 
got... “Don’t ever mention that 
again—it’s nasty and indecent.” 

To the child’s 
mind such an answer 
is tragedy. ‘Surely 
daddy isn’t indecent 
—why he’s my hero. 
I can’t like mamma 
for this.’ Thus the 
Oedipus complex is 
born and Betty de- 
cides to keep things 
to herself. 

Years pass. The 
soul unfolds into 
puberty. The dy- 
namo revolves. 
Comes the hot urge 
... that uninvited 
yearning which can- 











work with three 
o'clock fatigue unless we grind a heel 
into a toe to keep from it. The bloom 
of youth has left our cheeks. By the 
time we are ready to enjoy life, we fall 


apart. Billiard heads. Tortoise shell 
glasses. False teeth. Ear trumpets. 


Aldermanic rotundities. Double chins. 
Mud packs. We take 704 varieties of 
pills, implore Lydia Pinkham, lunch on 
aspirin, punish ourselves with silly 
diets because we are barred from health 
by ignorance. 

Most of our physical ills are pre- 
ventable and can easily be corrected 
when we learn to eat, drink, breathe, 
bathe, exercise properly. We even fail 
to exercise our human peculiarity—we 
fail to laugh. We cannot grin. We 
can only bear it. We are imprisoned 
physically. 


Under-Privileged Children 
\\) E speak of under-privileged chil- 


dren as if some small group needed 
attention. When one stops to think 
of the blight that sex ignorance puts 
on the lives of children or, for that 
matter, on most of us, then all become 
under-privileged. Let that tradition 
be damned which withdraws the right 
of intelligence to so powerful a force 
as sex. Permit me to give some snap- 
shot word pictures of what sex igno- 
rance provokes. 

Betty, eight years old, is question- 
ing, “Mamma, where do babies come 
from ?” 

“Why, the doctor brings them, dar- 
ling daughter.” 

Surely then he must keep a supply 
on hand. Betty rummages around the 
garage, peeks in the windows, listens 
for the colic cries like her little brother 
Johnny makes. No babies. No cry- 
ing. Suspicion. 

Two years later Betty has peeked 


not be suppressed 
. . . a transferable energy with great 
mobility for good or bad. It can create 
or destroy. The greatest force in life 
is ushered in on total ignorance or the 
misinformation from the street corner 
all because of this “Sex... sh! nota 
word” attitude. 

There comes the first auto-erotic act, 
usually accompanied with a_ recru- 
descence of past blunders. Parents, 
ignorant in sexual matters, shoot the 
stark and gawking demon of fear 
across their children’s lives with a 
speech like this . . . “Stop this awful 
habit at once. It will drive you in- 
sane. It will lead to consumption, fits 
and early death.” 

“Stop at once”—but Betty and John 
cannot stop. Their parents have failed 
to show them how to transfer this 
energy and sublimate it. Bound! 
Gagged! Robbed by fear. Unless this 
damned up torrent is transferred into 
creative channels it will burst forth 
into wild streams of love. Like hot 
lava from the crater, it spills on all 
sides. Come protean effects. The son 
turns profligate and prostitutes prin- 
ciples or careens to psychic indulgence 
in sensuous day-dreaming which leaves 
him self-conscious, seclusive and a cow- 
ard. The girl is driven into seduction 
or becomes nervous, disconsolate, vio- 
lently tempered. Maimed byrignorance. 


And so in this modern mephitic at- 
mosphere with its “devil may care” 
attitudes, taboo and repression con- 
structs a sordid plot which has an all 
too common denouement in the divorce 
courts. Homes wrecked! Ambitions 
derelicted! Children forsaken! Crum- 
bled dust! Somehow buds are blighted 
... petals fall... happiness flees. 
All because of sex ignorance that 
started at mother’s knee. We are pay- 
ing penalties, not only of physical, but 
of sexual ignorance as well. 


Suffering from Mental Ignorance 

Add to this the effects of mental 
ignorance. Few take the time to under- 
stand the laws of mental action. Such 
subjects as instincts and capacities, the 
neuronic structure of the brain, the laws 
of association and recall, the subcon- 
scious mind and autosuggestion are too 
uninteresting to be bothered with. Yet 
every day you hear people say: 

“I’m mentally fagged out.” 

“Bigeorge! I’ve forgotten 
man’s name. 

“How can I attract the man I love?” 

“TI got up to speak and forgot every- 
thing.” 

“She lacks personality and irritates 
me. 

“Well I'll put that off again until to- 
morrow.” 

“For some reason he won’t look me 
straight in the eye.” 

“Why am I so timid and uninterest- 
ing ?” 

“T’m worried stiff.” 

‘He has the measliest disposition.” 

“I wish I could converse as bril- 
liantly as she.” 

“I can’t make up my mind.” 

Personality. Poise. Power. Per- 
sonal Efficiency. Energy. Disposition. 
Freedom from worry, anger, fear, 
dread—all of this broad span of things 
which go to make up the character of 
the man or woman who really reaches 
the highest peaks are dependent upon 
an understanding of dynamic psychol- 
ogy. Ignorance also holds anyone back 
from full achievement. What is wrong 
with our academic education when it 
fails to teach the primal laws upon 
which the physical, sexual and mental 
functions of our human selves depend. 
Why not an academic course in human 
harmony ? 


that 


The Discord of Crowded Environment 
Add to all these penalties, the objec- 
tive discord of the environment we live 
in. Great agency of industry, instruc- 
tion, or pleasure is forcing us into 
crowds. The church. The school. The 


shop. The theatre. The office. The 
dance hall. Standard thoughts to 
think. Standard things to do. Stand- 


ard pleasures. Jim McFarlance went 
insane last month putting innumerable 
screws into innumerable holes as auto- 
mobiles tumbled after each other on 
the assembly conveyor... insane 
from the monotony of it all. We are 
developing the mob mind... the 
gregarious impulse... this is the 
crowded hour. We feel damned if we 
have to spend a night alone. 


The Value of Meditation 


ConceIvaBy anyone may help 

lynch a man in the crowd. Never 

alone. The crowd makes us do a lot 
(Turn to page 157) 








The Great Smokies 


Kiwanis Clubs Active in Support of this National Park Project 


OASTING of unrivaled scenery 
and ontaining a vast tore ot nature s 
treasure the Great Smoky Moun- 


eminently 


Knoxville, are 


worthy to be included in the national 


fains, neal 


park system. 
In this new park area, which 


ubject of nation-wide interest, are the 


' 
+} 


ie 
greatest mountain masses east of the 
Rockies. The peaks tower higher above 
Knoxville than the Rockies do above 
Denver, while Mt. LeConte, 6,680 feet 
above sea level, is a mile above Gatlin- 
burg, at its base. 

For a distance of over fifty miles the 
Tennessee and North Carolina state 
line runs along the crest of the Great 
Smoky Mountains 
without 


crossing a 
gap below five thou- 
feet, while it 
surmounts Clingman 
Dome, Mount Guyot, 
summits at 


sand 


and other 
an altitude of six 
thousand feet. 


Kiwanis Clubs 
Active 


K IWANIS _ clubs 


throughout the 
territory adjacent to 
the Great Smok y 
Mountains have ever 
been active supporters 
ot this park project. 
The members, work- 
ing as individuals and 
given, 
assistance in both 
time and money to the 
movement for the 
establishment of the 
park. The Kiwanis 
club at Knoxville, the 
gateway to the park, 
especially 


as clubs, have 


has been 
active, and during the 
campaign for funds, 
furnished a team of 
workers in the solici- 
tation. 

Knoxville, a city of 
approximately 140,- 


000 people, is only 


Gregory Bald. 
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Publicity Director, Chamber of Commerce 


K nox \ ille, Tennessee 


thirty-five miles from the edge of the 
park area and is fast becoming a mecca 
for tourists. An old city with a historic 
background, Knoxville has enjoyed a 
steady and prosperous growth and now 
takes rank as one of the most important 
manufacturing and wholesale centers 
in the section between the Mississippi 
River and the Atlantic Coast. With 
the establishment of the national park 
nearby, Knoxville has become known 
as “The Great Smoky Mountains 
City.” 

The movement for the establishment 
of a national park in the Great Smokies 
was initiated six years ago by the Great 
Smoky Mountains Conservation Asso- 


tation, headed by Willis P. Davis and 
Col. D. C. Chapman, of Knoxville. 
Other groups lent their support and 
soon Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of 


j 


the Interior, was interested in the 


proyect. 


Seuthern Appalachian Park 
Commission 


- 
kh OR the purpose of investigating the 
suitability of several areas for 
national park purposes, Dr. Work ap- 
pointed the Southern Appalachian 
Park Commission, and after spending 
eight months in the work, they reported 
that of the sites inspected “The Great 








Photo Courtesy Jas. E. Thompson Company, Knozville 


Little Bald Mountain on the Tennessee-North Carolina state line as seen from the trail to 
Note how completely the Smokies are clothed with magnificent trees, shrubs 


and wild flowers. 
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Smoky Mountains 
easily stand first be- 
cause of the height of 
the mountains, the 
depth of the valleys, 
ruggedness of the 
area, and the unex- 
ampled variety of 
trees, shrubs, and 
plants.” 

The designated 
area, lying partly in 
Tennessee and partly 
in North Carolina, in- 
cludes approximately 
704,000 acres. The 
boundaries of the 
park will come within 
this area and it is pro- 
vided that at least 
427,000 acres will be 
included. The land is 
now being purchased 
by the park commis- 
sions of the two 
states. 

It was the an- 
nouncement a_ few 
months ago of a gift 
of $5,000,000 from 
the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memoria! 
that assured the estab- 
lishment of the 
national park in the 
Great Smokies. All 
work preparatory to 
the government tak- 
ing over the area is 

(Turn to page 162) 
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VERY one of us needs a cheer leader. 

Some one must brag about us or we won’t be happy. 

The Chairman of the Attendance Committee made 

a long talk before the club on the necessity of regular at- 

tendance at Kiwanis meetings. He explained logically and 

interestingly why the law required a Kiwanis club to meet 

fifty-two times every year. He enlarged on the necessity 

of the rule on membership attendance of “three times and 
out.” 

Then he launched into a rather bitter tirade against the 
members who did not attend. He said they were not living 
up to their full duty as Kiwanians. If these careless ones 
had been small boys, he would have turned them over his 
knee and spanked them. 

After the meeting we talked about his speech. I asked 
him what good he thought it would do to pour hot shot 
into those careless in their attendance when they were not 
there to hear him. His audience were the regulars; he 
talked to the wrong crowd. 

“Don’t you believe it!” he replied. “You don’t know 
how much spiritual uplift there is in hearing the others 
panned. It gives them a virtuous feeling to hear the 
absentees roasted which makes them still more steadfast 
in their determination to attend regularly!” 

He is right. I felt good over the fact that he was not 
talking to or about me. The absent members deserved 
everything he said about them. 

Yes, we all must have somebody to brag about us! 

When a man thinks of getting married, he tells you 
what he wants is a frank, sensible woman who will help 
him with her advice and give him constructive criticism. 
Let her try to get away with it! 

If she is frank and tells him his stories are stale and 
that he needs to look over on the back page of the Literary 
Digest for a few new ones, he will say sarcastically that 
other people do not seem to think so. Let her try a bit of 
constructive criticism on his table manners or his grammar 
if she dare! Civil war will break out in that family and 
she will bear the brunt of it. 

But let her tell him that he is the “berries,” the biggest 
and brightest 1929 model husband that ever came down the 
pike! It’s wonderful how his heart and pocketbook will 
open to her like a rose in a hot room! 

You like to have people get bragful about you. Your 
soul warms to the man who tells you that your new suit 
is good looking, your children wonderful, your speech be- 
fore the club fine. 

The politician who tells the people how wonderful they 
are, and how much better things they deserve than they 
get from the designing politicians he is trying to defeat, 
wins the election. 

Notice the next clever speaker who appears before your 
club. If he is foxy he will tell the club how wonderful 
are the accomplishments of Kiwanis. If he has posted 
himself, he gives some example of the work they do. Note 
how instant is the response. The club applauds him to 


the echo because he is bragging about it. 

What do we learn from this lesson, children ? 

Each of us looks for a cheer leader. We love a fellow 
who brags about us. This yen is inside of us no matter 
how modest we pretend to be. 

What’s the use of knowing anything, Old Timer, if we 
don’t use it? What’s.the good of knowledge which is not 
crystallized into action? Other people are not a bit dif- 
ferent from us! 

Knowing how well we like to have someone praise our 
own activity in the various works of Kiwanis, why not 
apply our knowledge by walking up to some other fellow 
in the work and telling him how much we appreciate what 
he is doing ? 

Knowing how little we like the wife’s criticism, and how 
we bask under the compliments she bestows, why not put 
an arm around her now and then and tell her what a won- 
derful pie that was, how nicely she takes care of the chil- 
dren, what a happy life she makes for us. I know you've 
been married a long, long time and have stopped all that 
foolishness, but boy, howdy! That’s the kind of foolish- 
ness that makes a woman happy. 

When she criticises your table manners, your grammar, 
your conduct at a party where you tried to show off, she 
makes a sore spot in your heart. Why not spare her the 
trifling little criticisms you are in the habit of tossing to 
her? 

When I say my “Now-I-lay-me” at night, I always want 
to add “and please, God, don’t let any one send me a 
literary effort to criticise tomorrow,” because when they 
come I am up against it. They pretend they want a frank 
criticism, when in reality they look for encouragement. 
Usually it takes tall lying to give it to them. 

If about half of us would sell our hammers so we would 
have both hands left free to applaud, this would be a lot 
nicer world than it is. 

If half the children in the world had to describe Father, 
they would say that he is a man who comes home at night 
and yells “Don’t!” A few words of praise for childish 
accomplishments would do no harm, and it would surely 
make them love you a bit better. 

The rule applies to employes. That man who fails to 
praise his employes can never hope to have his criticism 
make much impression. They will merely think “he always 
criticises anyway.” 

We want to make this a happy world. We want to love 
people and be loved by them. We want to travel in pleas- 
ant paths through life and scatter as much kindness as we 
can. Nothing is so inexpensive or adds so much to human 
happiness as appreciation. Nothing so saddens as criticism, 
the more when it is unjust and querulous. 

Let’s brag about folks we love! Let’s be cheer leaders 
instead of crepe hangers! Let’s say nice things to people! 

“Oh, popular applause! What heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet, seducing charms?” 
Oh yes, we all need some one to brag about us! 
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By EUGENE A. WILSON 


Former Assistant Attorney-General of Texas 


Education 
for 


Citizenship 


An Opportunity for Kiwanis 


\ To 


Develop a Far - Reaching 
Movement Affecting the 


Coming Generation 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Gainesville, Texas 


# ge 
’ NXcwants has the opportunity of span; who can read the spectra of dis- astray. 


furthering a tar-reaching movement 
affecting the coming generation and 
having an inestimable value to the 
future welfare of our nation—the fos- 
tering of campaign which would 
ultimately result in the teaching of citi- 
zenship in every public school in the 
country. 

In his first message to the Congress 
of the Republic of Texas, President 
Mirabeau B. Lamar said “Cultivated 
mind ts the guardian genius of democ- 
racy, and while guided and controlled 
by virtue, is the noblest attribute of 
man. It is the only dictator that free 
men acknowledge and the only security 
that free men desire.” 

The pregnant expression has had a 
very great influence upon the policy of 
Texas in the matter of making provi- 
sion for public education. It is apt 
and much quoted, but in later years, 
like most pithy expressions, it has come 
to be taken but superficially. 

It is true that the public schools, 
some colleges, and the state university 
have been endowed with princely and 
almost unlimited wealth in lands, and 
that its revenues, supplemented by 
local taxation and by appropriations 
from the general revenues have gone 
to the support of the greatest worth- 
while object under the control of man, 
the tull diffusion of knowledge and 
mental training. 


They Can Measure Mountain Tops but 
They Do Not Know Citizenship 


These institutions are annually 
graduating young men and women who 
can measure distances between moun- 
tain tops and across seas no chain could 


tant stars and tel] us the elements that 
compose them; who can read the rocks 
and tell us the age of the world; who 
can translate inscriptions found upon 
the walls of ancient Greece and Egypt, 
and read the history there of those 
ancient peoples. 

We look up to them as worthy prod- 
ucts of our great expenditures for edu- 
cation. Yet, while all this is true, it 
is also true that a young man or woman 
may go through our country’s free 
schools, our high schools and’ univer- 
sities and may finish there with the 
literary or 
with no knowledge whatsoever of the 


highest scientific degrees, 
duties and morals of citizenship, or of 
the functions and working of our gov- 
ernment. I believe it is safe to say. 
that more than two-thirds of the gradu- 
ates from all our institutions, whether 
schools or colleges, are thus ignorant, 
and I think the same is true as to the 
institutions of learning of most, if not 
all the other states. 


Their Example Is Detrimental to Good 
Government 

A little reflection will serve to show 
that such persons are often as much of 
a menace as a help to free government 
and the preservation of our republican 
institutions to our posterity. Persons 
who are thus educated with no training 
in citizenship and in public affairs are 
the most apt to eschew politics and to 
hold themselves scornfully aloof from 
participation therein; to hold in con- 
tempt, laws that do not suit them, and 
to regard it as proper to disregard all 
such. 

They go wrong in principles and in 
policies and their influence leads others 
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Because of their so-called edu- 
cation, their example is detrimental 
alike to good government, respect for 
law and toa due respect for education. 

It is a fundamental truth that a 
government can never rise above its 
To have an enlightened and 
efficient government and to preserve 
the priceless boon of human liberty, we 
must elevate the source. 

Alexander Pope said “The proper 
study of mankind is man.” If we take 
this truth into consideration along with 
President Lamar’s observation upon 
the cultivated mind, we shall perceive 
the really profound wisdom of Presi- 
dent Lamar, and at the same time per- 
ceive wherein we have fallen short. 


source, 


Train Children Toward Public Duty 


F we train our children to a knowl- 
edge of public duty while they are 
young, Just as we train them in their 
infancy to a knowledge of personal or 
private morals, honesty, loyalty, truth- 
fulness, then our children will become 
the foundation for the eternal preser- 
vation of our civil and religious liberty 
which shall never falter or shake. 

A child of ten years can learn that 
it is his duty to respect the law of the 
land. He can be taught this by pre- 
cept at home as well as by example 
there. Likewise at his school. The 
child who is taught to respect the law 
and learns this practically as he grows 
up, will seldom be a violator of the 
law. He can at that tender age, be 
taught that he should vote and that his 
vote at the age of majority, should be 
patriotic, for the best candidate and for 
the best public principle; that his vote 

(Turn to page 163) 
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Leadership 


O give creative leadership to that which makes for 

community betterment is the primary purpose of a 

Kiwanis club. Any club which is not reaching this 
goal is not living up to its full opportunities. 

Fellowship is to be cultivated and enjoyed, but all to the 
end that the “good fellows” will be the better prepared 
unitedly to take off their coats in the accomplishment of 
that which improves their community. Leadership with- 
out fellowship will lack effectiveness ; fellowship that does 
not eventuate in leadership will finally come to an end. 

Kiwanians are a sort of “minute-men,” alertly ready 
not to engage in battle, but to accomplish worth-while 
service. A Catholic priest with whom I was associated on 
a United Charities Board was once chatting with me in 
regard to the organization of the men of our churches. He 
finally said, “I would organize the men of my parish into 
a sodality if for no other purpose than to spit into a 
spittoon.” This is a rather homely illustration, but it cer- 
tainly is sound in its philosophy of organization. Get men 
together in true fellowship and servicemindedness and they 
will be ready for the greatest job that the community needs 
to have done. 

Effective leadership, which should be sought in Kiwanis, 
is of a two-fold character. It must provide creative think- 
ing upon the problems of a community, which will result 
in an adequate and full understanding of them and the 
originating of plans for their solution. There must be 
analytic power to study the facts as they are and vision to 
see the things that may be. 

The Good Book warns us, “Be ye doers of the word and 
not hearers only.” This is sound counsel. We need also 
the summons, “Be ye thinkers and not doers only.” Some 
leaders may unite both these qualities, but every club 
should have some who serve by creative thinking and 
others who are leaders in efficient work. When plans are 
matured by creative thinking, true leadership will organize 
the forces of a club to carry out these plans successfully. 
Plans do not themselves achieve. To adopt a goal is by 
no means to attain a goal, although the definiteness of an 
objective helps much to insure its realization. 

Leadership needs cultivating as well as fellowship. The 
smallest club task to which a member gives genuine devo- 
tion and which he successfully accomplishes means the 
training of the member for greater leadership. This is 
why committee service in a Kiwanis club or district or 
in Kiwanis International is so vitally important. Com- 
mittee service is a training school for still larger respon- 
sibilities in leadership. This is why it is so vital that our 
presidents and district governors shall give large consider- 
ation to wise and careful committee appointment. Com- 
mittee service not only accomplishes worth-while things, 
but is also the means of training future leaders for still 
higher places of responsibility. 


There are tasks in every community requiring genuine 


leadership. It is useless to attempt any listing of these 
for they vary as do the communities themselves. These 
must be discovered. When those that have been found 
are accomplished, then still others must be sought. So long 
as Kiwanis clubs are maintained as groups of leaders for 
community betterment, the future of Kiwanis is assured, 
because no one can think of the day ever dawning when 
creative leadership will not be needed in every community. 

A most interesting article appeared in The Magazine of 
Business for January, entitled “Next Jobs for Business 
Leadership.” It is a real message and presents to men of 
the type of our members a fundamental challenge. The 
appeal is made to business men to give their assured ability 
and efficiency to the solution of the varied problems of 
their communities, state and nation. “It is probably true 
that America leads the world in the efficiency of her busi- 
ness activities. We have so extended our facilities of pro- 
duction and distribution, and have so developed our bank- 
ing, insurance, transportation, and public utilities that the 
rest of the world at the present moment is strenuously en- 
gaged in studying how we have done it, and in aiming— 
and hoping—to follow closely in our footsteps. * * * But 
there are phases of American life that have been little 
touched by this development of our business life. There 
are whole spheres of activity not directly connected with 
the making of money, in which there is a most woeful lack 
of anything approaching the development of our bigger 
and better organized business. Yet our business life daily 
touches elbows with these other spheres. It is affected 
adversely by the inefficiencies they disclose; living is made 
more costly and disagreeable and uncertain; pain and 
suffering exist to an undue degree. The whole community 
suffers, if you please, because in these other spheres admin- 
istrative efficiency is lacking. In my opinion, the time has 
come when business leadership must concern itself with 
these other spheres of activity. America cannot develop 
much further her marvelous industrial machine, ignoring 
the unsatisfactory conditions that exist around and about 
it. * * * These other problems will not be solved until the 
business man arises and proceeds to help solve them. I 
believe that in any community, as for instance a state, any 
pressing problems even though they are not closely and 
directly connected with business life and activity can be 
solved if a group of the great business leaders of that state 
seriously undertake to solve them.” 


May our clubs vie with one another in leadership— 
creative thinking and efficient achieving. Let us “‘think it 
over, talk it over, plan it over, put it over!” 
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Building Communities with Intangibles 


Loyalty—Humanity 


LL this country, and 
throughout several ot 
world today, men are banded together 
ulti- 


and 


over 
countries the 
organizations, whose 
mate much the 
while I may wear on the lapel of my 
coat an emblem which has an “R,” 
want you to know that I feel just as 
much at home among you men who 
wear the letter “K” as I would in the 
other group. 
When I first 


the convention, I was interested in the 


im service 


purpose iS same 


received a program of 


foreword of your governor, Homer T. 
Swaney, particularly that part in which 
he “The constructive 
work facing the people of America to- 


said greatest 


day is the building of the manhood of , 


the nation against that day when only 
its manhood will save it from destruc- 
tion. As every Kiwanian knows, our 
motto is We Build. By this motto we 
are committed as an organization to a 
constructive and progressive task in the 
Our main purpose is not 
personal 


community. 
sociability, enjoyment or 
profit, but rather an accomplishment in 
community life.” 

I can think of no greater task. I am 
convinced that no district governor of 
yours, or district governor of any other 
service organization has given to his 
district or to his organization a greater 
message than that. 

The soul of the community—how do 
you build it? 

However you may phrase my mes- 
sage, I shall endeavor to give you my 
conception of the fundamentals that go 
into the upbuilding and making of a 
beautiful community life or the beau- 
tiful soul of a community. 

The fundamentals not the 
things you see. They are not things of 
brick and stone and mortar; they are 
the intangibles and therefore the vital 


are 


things of community life. In the 
building of the soul of a community, 
the first fundamental or intangible 


thing that enters into it is the spirit of 
loyalty. 

I care not from where you may come, 
or what the name of your town may be. 
I understand, that in this Pennsyl- 
vania District of Kiwanis Inter- 


*Address delivered at the Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict Convention, Uniontown, September 1928, 





By F. ROY YOKE 


Alumni Secretary, University of West Virginia, 


Morgantown, West Virginia 


national you have 110 clubs represent- 
Into 
these clubs you have gathered the rep- 


ing that number of communities. 


resentative men of those particular 
communities. 

If you, as a member of your par- 
ticular Kiwanis club, do not believe 




















F. Roy Yoke 


that your community is the best com- 
munity in the great Keystone State, 
then I ask this question: Why don't 
you move to the community which you 
think the best and to which you can be 
loyal ? 

When I was in the southern part of 
my home state not so long ago I was 
invited to attend a meeting of business 
men. 

At this meeting they were talking 
about building another good road and 
this road was to lead into a little com- 
munity by the name of Mount Hope. 
At this particular meeting there were 
several millionaires, one of whom was 
worth approximately twenty million 
dollars. It was the unanimous con- 
sensus of opinion that another good 
road should be built in order that all 
might have another egress from Mount 
Hope. 

Finally this very wealthy man arose 
and said “I want another good road 
into Mount Hope, but I want it evi- 
dently for another purpose than that 
which you state. I want another good 
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Service—Discipline—Coordination* 


road into my town so that when I go 
out from Mount Hope I shall have 
another good road over which to come 
back.” 

Loyalty is one thing that must enter 
into our souls in order that it may enter 
into the souls of our communities. 

I was in New York City some years 
ago, at the Yankee Stadium watching 
a football game. From the time I 
enter the gate I am a howling dervish, 
yelling for my team to win. 

On this particular occasion the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia was playing 
Penn State. I was doing as I always 
do at a football game. I lost my hat 
three times during the first half. I 


noticed that the man at my right did 
not seem very much concerned. He 


never moved during that exciting first 
half. 

During the intermission, he said, “I 
have noticed you looking at me several 
times, and doubtless you wonder why 
I have been excited so little.” I re- 
plied that I had noticed his im- 
perturbability. He then said “Young 
man, doubtless you are from West Vir- 
ginia.”’ 

There were two things about that 
statement which pleased me greatly. 
First, I have reached the age when it 
is always a source of pleasure to me 
when some one calls me young man, 
and secondly, I am just as proud of 
my state as I know you are of yours. 
I am always glad to be known as a 
West Virginian. 

Therefore, I replied “Yes, sir.” 

“If I told you my name, and you 
were to look in Dun or Bradstreet, you 
would find that I am rated as being 
worth several millions of dollars,” he 
said. 

I looked at him again, because I have 
been in school work all my life and I 
am still on my first million. 

Then he told me this story. “I had 
to quit school when I was in the sixth 
grade, and help support a widowed 
mother. Today I have more money 
than I know what to do with, but there 
is no team playing football in this 
country today that I can call my foot- 
ball team. I have no school. When 
you go back to the hills of West Vir- 
ginia, and talk to young men and 
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women of your State, I wish you would 
tell them that a New York millionaire 
told you that the greatest thing that 
can come to them is to have a school 
and to have a football team to which 
it is their privilege to be loyal.” 

The second intangible is that thing 
we call love for mankind. Here at this 
convention, I heard your 
district governor called by 
his first name by your club 
president. That saluta- 
tion was returned. This 
friendly spirit shows all 
through Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and through all 
service organizations. We 
forget whatever honors 
the world may have thrust 
upon us, whatever success 
we may have achieved and 
when we gather in one of 
these meetings, it is “Tom,” “Bill,” 
and “John.” We feel here the com- 
mon throb of mankind and the pulse of 
friendship among men. We must feel 
this in our community life, if we are 
going to build a great community soul, 
and remember this, “He who plants 
flowers in his doorstep, must first have 
nurtured them in his soul.” 

May [I illustrate what I mean ? 

Some years ago I heard Harry 
Lauder sing his songs and tell his 
stories. I laughed and cried with him, 
because, as you all know, Harry is a 
genius and plays upon the strings of 
the human heart as a master violinist 
plays upon the strings of his violin. 

In the middle of one of his songs, he 
stopped and said “I want to preach 
to you a sermon.” This is the sermon: 

“In 1914 I was worth considerable 
money, most of it having been given 
to me by generous Americans. I had 
saved that money for but one purpose ; 
that when my son, John Lauder, be- 
came a man he would not have to go 
out into the world and undergo the 
trials and tribulations which had been 
mine. And then the war drums 
sounded, and John Lauder, wearing the 
Scotch kilties, marched away with 
Kitchener’s first hundred thousand. I 
was playing in London when the pink 
telegram was handed to me which told 
me by its color that John Lauder was 
forever sleeping in Flanders Field. My 
heart was broken. But I went back on 
the stage and sang my songs and told 
my stories in order that I might as- 
suage the grief of my countrymen. 
Months after that an angel came to 
me in.a dream and said, ‘Harry Lauder, 
go back on the stage and tell your 
stories and sing your songs, but some 
place in your program stop and preach 
a sermon of brotherly love. Preach a 
sermon of hand clasping hand, the 
whole wide world around, and if you 
preach long enough and hard enough, 
you will set thoughts into existence 





which will grow and grow and grow, 
until eventually they will reach to all 
portions of the earth and then war and 
rumors of war will be forever done. 
And John Lauder and all the other 
John Lauders who died too soon will 
not have died in vain.’ ” 

What a wonderful message, what a 
wonderful sermon of 
brotherly love. The man 
who lives next door to you 
has a right to live and 
breathe and act, and it is 
your duty as a citizen, and 
as a Kiwanian to help 
him, by extending to him 
a helping hand. 

I am told Kiwanis In- 
ternational has over one 
hundred thousand mem- 
bers. What an army of 
brotherly love, daily 
thinking and planning for the better 
things of life. 

The third fundamental is an in- 
tangible which is basic! It is service. 

You heard a man from the General 
Electric Company speak to you yester- 
day noon, and he told you about a man 
who served. The first time I heard the 
man of whom he spoke, he was stand- 
ing on the stage behind a table a little 
higher than this, with his hands resting 
on the table. As the curtain was drawn, 
there he stood, the ugliest man at that 
time in the United States. He was a 
hunchback. He came to this country 
in the steerage, and went to work for 
the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady. When he went to work 
for this company he said to them, “I 
want a house in which to live, a labora- 
tory in which to work, and an expense 
account. If I draw too much money, 
tell me.” 

When he died, he left a $1,500 
insurance policy which the company 
carried, and the model of an electric 
automobile. Yet that man by his in- 
dividual genius advanced 
the world at least fifty 
years. I refer to Charles 
O. Steinmetz. 

Why did he live and 
work? He lived and 
worked that he might be 
of service to mankind. 
The very fact that Stein- 
metz devoted himself to 
the service of mankind 
makes the world better be- 
cause he lived. 

I would rather be the 
Rev. Dr. Hunter, sitting here in front 
of me, having given to my community 
and having planted in the hearts of 
boys the ideals which I know he has 
implanted, than be a multimillionaire. 
He has been and is of service to his 
community, his state and his nation. 

I know a man who boasted that he 
would be worth a million dollars be- 





fore he died. He has devoted twenty- 
five years of his life toward that end, 
and today is worth a million dollars. 
He has three sons and a wife. Each 
of these boys has told me that he will 
be glad when the old man dies. His 
wife has never told me that, but I am 
sure that is the way she feels about it. 
When he dies, if there are any mourn- 
ers, they certainly will be hired ones. 
Yes, he has amassed a fortune, but he 
has sacrificed his friends, his home and 
the love of all people. 

I know of another man who has 
worked all his life for a daily wage. 
He has been able to send three 
daughters to the University of West 
Virginia. These girls are now teaching 
boys and girls how to live better lives. 
That man lives in a five-room un- 
painted house. Every one loves and re- 
spects him, and when he dies, his com- 
munity will realize that a friend of 
mankind has passed on; that it has 
lost a valuable citizen. 

There is no comparison between 
these men. Service—yes! It is your 
motto, and it is mine. Let us put this 
intangible into our daily lives and into 
the soul of our particular communities. 

Kiwanis is the torch that is light- 
ing the world along the path of good 
will, good fellowship and unselfish 
service. You who are Kiwanians will 
follow its light, knowing that it will 
broaden your vision and enrich your 
lives. 

The next thing is discipline. 

We hear a great deal about personal 
liberty. I remember in my college 
days I had a very beloved professor. 
His name was Dr. P. B. Reynolds. 
One day just after class in philosophy 
assembled he said, “Good morning, 
ladies and gentlemen.” And then he 
made an astounding remark—‘You 
have a right to do as you please.” 

I was a sophomore then, ard that 
was the first time I realized how bril- 
liant Dr. Reynolds was. 

But a moment later he 
added: “As long as you 
please to do right.” 

[ have just returned re- 
cently, from our football 
training camp. I spend 
my vacations there. I go 
to the camp because I like 
our coaching staff, and be- 
cause [ think we have 
from 75 to 100 of the 
finest young men in the 
world.out for practice ses- 
I go there and watch them and 
I really have a new birth as I watch 
those boys out there in the broiling hot 
sun. They go out and work three or 
four hours a day, suffering all sorts of 
physical hardships and injuries. Why? 
Because by such training and discipline 
they are welded into a machine. 

(Turn to page 164) 
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Uscational Guidance 


Vocational Guidance and Placement is one of the newer 
activities of Kiwanis; so new that only one-half the clubs 
work at it. Yet there can be no more worthy Kiwanis 
work. It is good to make a crippled child well again so 
he can earn his living, a man among men, but it is equally 
important to his happiness to place him in congenial work, 
because no man can be a success in an occupation he dis- 
likes. 

Each of us has seen men who put in half their lives as 
failures in some line of endeavor who were splendid suc- 
cesses when they transferred their activities to something 
to which they were suited. While there is a lot of wasted 
effort in such cases, they are not so bad because the man 
eventually found his work. 

But in thousands of cases men have married and become 
the fathers of families which chained them forever to un- 
congenial occupations they could not leave because of the 
stress of the bread and butter problem. 

Boys have been made into factory foremen who would 
have been happier working for some museum, out in the 
field catching butterflies, naming them Esmerelda and put- 
ting them in cases. Some men are forced by circumstances 
into the law or the ministry who would have been wonder- 
ful automobile mechanics or concrete construction engi- 
neers. 

More human misery and wasted effort arise from men 
misplaced in their life’s occupations than from any other 
cause. Kiwanis work in this field has been noteworthy, 
but so far limited to a portion of the clubs only. 


«t DP» 


It is not the misfortunes of life which cause its 
miseries, but its fears. 


« 


Quality Membership 


As a Kiwanis club is good for a community, it should 
not be limited to a few men. Kiwanis reacts on the com- 
munity by making better citizens of those who participate 
in its work. All communities need as many good citizens 
as it can obtain. 

The larger a Kiwanis club is, the greater are its oppor- 
tunities for community service. We need have no fears of 
quantity membership while we cling to Kiwanis standards 
of quality. 

There is no danger in making more Kiwanians if they 
are the type of men who now constitute Kiwanis. Business 
and professional men of good standing in every community 
can be attracted to Kiwanis if properly approached. 

Of nineteen service clubs on the continent, ten have either 
national or international organizations with active pro- 
grams of extension. Being Kiwanians, we believe that 
Kiwanis offers better opportunities for civic service than 
any of these. 


But with these organizations competing in good works 
in a community, it behooves us to gather into our clubs 
as many good men as possible to help carry out our ideals 
and objectives. 

Kiwanis objectives have a wide enough appeal to attract 
any man who desires to do good work. There is no reason 
why we should be reluctant to call this opportunity to the 
attention of worthy men. 

We know Kiwanis and its ideals so well that we forget 
other men do not know the work we do. To call this to 
their attention is often sufficient to gain their codperation 
and add a good member to Kiwanis. 


«De 


We need not go out of our way to do good if we 
do all the good which comes our way. 


“<¢ D 


wy); G/wau kee 


Milwaukee and the Convention—June and the Great 
Lakes—meeting and greeting old friends and making new 
ones ! 

The International Kiwanis Convention this year offers 
all the old lure and adds to it the new feature of being in 
a city and a country where we have never before held a 
convention. 

Milwaukee is a city offering everything possible in the 
way of hotel accommodations and auditorium—everything 
desirable in the way of hospitality and entertainment— 
everything hoped for in a convention city. 

This great state of big lakes and little ones provides a 
vacation ground unsurpassed on this continent for the fish- 
erman and the automobile tourist. The railroads are offer- 
ing side trips of exceptional attractiveness, while the 
steamers on the Great Lakes give itineraries which are in 
themselves sufficiently interesting to intrigue every lover 
of the water. 

But all these are attractions outside of the International 
Convention. The Program Committee this year has done 
an exceptional piece of work. In its hands were the results 
of all former conventions, with a few defects to correct 
and many successes to emulate. Comparisons are always 
odious, but the plans and outlines of the Milwaukee Con- 
vention are already well in hand and the prospects are for 
a bigger and better convention than ever before. 

There is no method of Kiwanis education and inspira- 
tion comparable with attendance on an International Con- 
vention. No Kiwanian who goes and there makes contact 
with the wonderful group of men who are in this work 
all over the continent can fail to return to his club with 
Kiwanis enthusiasm at fever heat. 

On-to-Milwaukee groups are already formed in many of 
the clubs, and it is not too late even now to organize others 
to join the great Kiwanis trek to Milwaukee for the Con- 
vention week of June twenty-third to twenty-seventh. 
Every club on the continent should be represented. 
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Fanned by the cool breezes of Lake Michigan, housed in 
good hotels, the convention quartered ‘in a splendid audi- 
torium, and all these advantages backed by a marvelous 
hospitality, no Kiwanian can fail to get plethoric divi- 
dends on the time and money invested in the trip. 

The local Kiwanis spirit is best exemplified by the ar- 
rangement already made by every Kiwanis club in Wis- 
consin that no Kiwanian in the state will accept first-class 
hotel reservations until every visitor from out of the state 
has been accommodated. 

Now is the time to make your plans to be in Milwaukee 
and’ share in the entertainment and Kiwanis inspiration 
sure to be engendered: by this splendid convention. 


+e D- 


Every community which can support a Kiwanis 
club deserves one. The responsibility of giving 
that community its just deserts rests on the 
shoulders of the nearest club. 


° t D- 
Summer Vacations 


It is a Kiwanis law that each club must hold fifty-two 
weekly meetings a year. This law was not arbitrarily 
passed by a group of theorists. It was one of the later 
laws added by men who had worked for and watched 
Kiwanis for years. 

In the early days of Kiwanis, some clubs made the seri- 
ous mistake of calling off their meetings in the heated 
term. The graphs kept of all clubs at International Head- 
quarters in Chicago showed that those which called off in 
summer were low in accomplishment, hada larger turn- 
over in club members and invariably had difficulty in get- 
ting into their stride again when the vacation season was 
over. 

Habit is one of the strongest factors in the life of every 
man. Habits once broken are often never resumed. Being 
human, good habits are easily broken, while bad habits 
cling like a burr to the long hair of a setter. 

Attendance at Kiwanis meetings is # habit. Members 
get into the habit of setting aside the one hour of the Ki- 
wanis luricheon once a week. They arrange their affairs 
to attend. Break this good habit by a summer vacation 
and some members never get back into it. 

A motion to call off the meetings of a Kiwanis clu for 
the summer is not in order. The president who allows 
such a motion to go before the club is derelict in his duty. 
When he is elected, he is obligated to hold fifty-two meet- 
ings a year. His work will be much easier if the meetings 
continue through twelve months. 

Only a few clubs are now guilty of this error. It is to 
be hoped that the coming summer will see thé presidents 
of these few clubs simplifying their own work and making 
their clubs better by not permitting a summer vacation to 
interfere with their progress. 

8 De 


Every woman is a love-seeker and every mama 
love-dodger, but few escape. 


8D 
Programs 
O 


Is it possible that our clubs are over-programmed ? 
Would it be an interesting experiment to have an open 
meeting now and then, devoted only to social intercourse ? 

A program committee planning such a meeting could 
easily have something up its sleeve in case the open meet- 
ing did not work out satisfactorily. 

To judge by the number of Kiwanians who break in on 
the regular programs, many members have things they 


want to say to the club. Such a meeting might be a safety 
valve for members to blow off steam. Perhaps then they 
might remain more quiet during programmed meetings! 
It seems worthy of a trial, at least. 


Dd 


Create good will and there will be no grievances. 


«<t D: 


International Council 


Men of the American Continent figure in dollars and 
cents. If one followed this mental habit at the meeting 
of the International Council of Kiwanis in Chicago in 
December, some rather interesting facts would have devel- 
oped. 

No man in that room, watching fifty or more of the 
very best type of business and professional men of this 
continent working there for three days for the benefit of 
Kiwanis, could doubt the future of Kiwanis. 

So long as we attract and hold men of the calibre of 
this group, who gave up business and professions, left 
home and their own affairs to attend this meeting where 
they could learn by exchange of ideas how to boost Kiwanis 
at home, Kiwanis is safe. 

The financial and statistical minded man may wonder 
how much time value the officers of Kiwanis devote to it. 
Men who are club presidents, district governors, etc., can 
be modestly estimated’ as those whose incomes are five- 
thousand dollars a year at least. Eliminating Sundays 
and holidays, on an eight-hour basis there are twenty-four 
hundred and sixty-four working hours a year. The time 
of these men is worth at least two dollars an hour. 

Club presidents devote at least four hours a week to 
the affairs of the club. At the end of the year this totals 
four hundred and sixteen dollars worth of time. As there 
are seventeen hundred and fifty clubs, the total in cash 
time is seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand dollars! 

District Trustees certainly devote two hours a week: on 
the same basis this is three hundred and sixty-four thou- 
sand dollars. 

At least five lieutenant governors to each of the twenty- 
nine districts devote two hours a week; fifteen thousand 
and eighty dollars. 

The twenty-nine district governors put in four hours a 
week; this adds thirty thousand one hundred and sixty 
dollars to the total. 

International committee chairmen at four hours a week 
add six thousand six hundred and fifty-six dollars for the 
sixteen of them. 

If we add the time of the International officers, the 
seventeen of which certainly devote eight hours a week 
each, we have an additional fourteen thousand one hun- 
dred and forty-four dollars. 

This makes a total time value of one million, one hun- 
dred fifty-eight thousand forty dollars the officers put into 
Kiwanis each year, which does not include local boaad 
members ! 

These are officers only. They are less than two thou- 
sand of the one hundred and two thousand Kiwanians on 
the continent. It is but fair to say that the other one 
hundred thousand lay Kiwanians who bear no official title 
do as much work and devote as much time to Kiwanis as 
do the two thousand. This more than doubles the total 
time value of Kiwanis work, and makes it add close to 
three million dollars worth given to the fine work we are in. 

The beautiful part of it is that every man of us gets 
back plethoric dividends of joy and happiness for the time 
he devotes to this work, and that in every town and city on 
this continent are fine men who are glad to do this work 
for Kiwanis. As long as we have them, the future of 
Kiwanis is assured. 








Practical Use of Kiwanis Literature 


Setting the Next Kiwanis Generation on the Stage Advantageously” 


OME ONE has said that the su- 
preme function of each succeeding gen- 
eration in the development of society 
is to set the next generation on the 
stage. Historically, Kiwanis is a great 
unfolding social process. Current Ki- 
wanis leadership therefore has as its 
supreme function the responsibility of 
so carrying on that we shall set the 
next Kiwanis generation on the stage 
at as advantageous a position as pos- 
Let us say we are in a continu- 
ing process. Kiwanis education is 
simply the most approved method of 
linking past experience through pres- 
ent achievement to future fruition. Ki- 
wanis literature is the crystallized ex- 
pression of the best experience of the 
past in the hope of making the impact 
of that experience as attractive as pos- 
sible in the development of greater 
growth in the future through well 
planned activity programs. 

The International Council has fre- 
quently been referred to as the “Uni- 
versity of Kiwanis.” If that is true 
then Kiwanis literature is the authori- 
tatively prescribed textbook material. 
Authoritative to be sure, but buttressed 
by the well authenticated prestige of 
worth in experience. Our task then is 
to determine how we may utilize in the 
most practical fashion this wealth of 
Kiwanis literature. 

First of all, each International offi- 
cer, trustee and district governor must 
absolutely be master of the whole lit- 
erature of Kiwanis. We must cer- 
tainly be the best informed minds in 
Kiwanis. Now, I can conceive of 
nothing less than that as satisfying. I 
am quite sure that most of our prob- 
lems in the field of administration and 
in the exercise of our executive re- 
sponsibilities are met by a very thor- 
ough understanding of our funda- 
mental law, our Constitution and 
By-Laws of International, the by-laws 
of district organizations, the by-laws 
of clubs. I am sure every one who has 
been in conferences either of clubs, of 
district or International, has frequently 
been impressed with the fact that most 
of our executive problems that arise in 
those conferences would be dissipated 


sible. 


*Address at the International Council, Chicago, 
December 7, 1928. 


By WALTER J. CAMPBELL 


International Trustee 


if the folks who brought them up were 
intelligent on the pure basis of our 
constitutional forms and our by-law 
regulations. 


A Program of Personal Counsel 

Secondly, let me suggest that the 
practical use of Kiwanis literature in- 
volves the establishment of a careful 
counselling program through group 
conferences and personnel contact so 
that each link in the whole organiza- 
tion of Kiwanis, district and club, in 
every link in that organization should 
be master of the literature in his own 
field of responsibility and master of 
the literature with the accompanying 
fact that he ought to know the rela- 
tionship of that task to the whole pro- 
gram of Kiwanis. 

I think it is quite certain that all of 
us are very apt to be very provincial, 
and that is the result of the intense 
specialization of our age. I am quite 
sure also that in Kiwanis we are also 
apt to be very segmentary in our ap- 
proach to the program of Kiwanis. 
Now, we need to intensify our grasp 
of our individual responsibilities, but 
we need also to link that responsibility 
up to the complete unity of the Kiwanis 
program. Here again we can say that 
90 per cent of the problems which arise 
are due again to ignorance of available 
Kiwanis information which can_ be 
found in the literature of Kiwanis if 
we would simply use it. 


Personalized Direction 

The third element in the practical 
use, I suggest is a personalized direc- 
tion rather than broadcast distribution. 
I think that the greatest opportunity 
anyone has as a Kiwanis leader is the 
discovery, development, training and 
direction of club Kiwanis leaders, and 
I also have a conviction that in every 
Kiwanis club there is a task for every 
man. I likewise have the conviction 
that there is a man for every task, 
worth-while task, which needs to be 
performed in Kiwanis. Our job as 
leaders is to link the man to the task, 
the task which will be commenced with 
the man’s own interest and his ability. 
In linking him to that task we should 
bear in mind the fact that we have al- 
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most a more or less detailed chart 
somewhere in the literature of Kiwanis 
for the facing of that task in a most 
effective fashion. We can definitel\ 
promote and extend the value of our 
Kiwanis literature if in its promotion 
we distinctly personalize this contact 
with the leader, through the leaders ot 
the district organization and the dis- 
trict leadership so that it won’t be sim- 
ply a matter of broadcast distribution 
of the cold literature, but will come 
with a personal impact. 

It is also evident as we look over the 
field of Kiwanis literature—and there 
is lots of it, and yet not enough of it— 
we have different types of literature 
that call for a discriminating distribu- 
tion. Some of our literature ought to 
go to every individual Kiwanian. Other 
parts of our literature ought to go to 
distinct groups of Kiwanians or indi- 
viduals in Kiwanis because of their 
definite responsibilities. Other parts 
of our literature in addition to being 
used by Kiwanis ought to be used in 
a much larger fashion, I feel, in the 
education of the public in regard to 
the purposes and ideals of Kiwanis, 
and better still, regarding the funda- 
mental things for which Kiwanis 
stands, because they have value in the 
whole complex of social life. One of 
our objects is to create and maintain 
sound public opinion. We can do much 
more along that line than we have yet 
undertaken to do. 

I would just like to suggest two or 
three channels. First of all, certainly, 
through THe Kiwanis MaGazine. 
We all get a great mass of magazine 
material which comes to our desks. [I 
am only frank to admit that there is 
no magazine which comes to my desk 
which I more frequently read from 
cover to cover than THe Kiwanis 
MaGazinE, not simply because of its 
distinct value to Kiwanis, but because 
of its distinct broad educational, social 
value. We can make a larger use of 
that magazine through its promotion 
in libraries and through other educa- 
tional channels. 

We have two or three other pieces 
of Kiwanis literature, like the booklet 
on the “Outline of Citizenship” which 

(Turn to page 160) 
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Shall Rural People Have Books? 


A Plan to Promote Reading Facilities for 47,000,000 People 


clubs are 


IFTY-ONE Kiwanis 
named as benefactors of the local li- 
brary or of rural library service tn the 
summary of officially reported Kiwanis 
activities for the year 1927. These 
benefactions included gifts of books, 
money donations, sponsorship of vari- 
ous local behalf of the 
library, such as increasing the tax ap- 
propriation, aiding in erecting build- 
ings, conducting drives for funds, etc. 

There are 50,000,000 people in 
America without library service. Of 
these, 47,000,000 live in rural com- 
munities. The American Library As- 
sociation believes that rural dwellers 
should have equal privileges with those 
who enjoy city libraries, and through 
its Library Extension department it 1s 
working to promote library service for 
people in the country or in small towns 
now without free book privileges. 

The activities of agencies working 
for rural community betterment, almost 
without exception, increase the need for 
books. Boy Scouts have their interest 
stimulated in out-door life, athletics, 
etc., and the natural result is a demand 
for reading matter on those subjects. 
The boys’ and girls’ farm clubs in- 
crease the interest and curiosity of these 
young people in all that books offer on 
their activities. The radio with its 


activities on 





By C. B. LESTER 


Secretary, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Madison, Wisconsin 


talks to farm women on homemaking 
and domestic science creates a desire for 
books on interior decoration, 
furnishing, needlework, and kindred 
topics. The farmer himself has 
learned that scientific research has 
much to offer him in methods for in- 
creasing the fertility of his soil, in com- 


home- 


bating insect pests, cattle diseases, and 
other farm problems. He needs books. 

When the American Library Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1876 there were 
300 public libraries in the United 
States and Canada. Now there are 
6,534. But nearly one-half of the pop- 
ulation still is lacking library facilities. 
One of the great needs of the Associa- 
tion is for funds to supply competent 
field secretaries to go into bookless com- 
munities; to determine by expert sur- 
veys the kind of service best suited to 
the problem presented and to stimulate 
local support toward supplying the 
most efficient library unit for each com- 
munity. The means of taking books to 
the people are varied. 
rural station of a 
county library; or the canned goods in 
a grocery store are moved aside to make 
room for books; or mail 
established and books are delivered by 
parcel post, or a book truck carries 
books to remote districts. 


Sometimes a 


school becomes a 


service 1S 





The book needs of millions of people 
may seem overwhelming. ‘The question 
arises: ‘“How can I help in such a huge 
The 
rather unique plan which enables in- 
dividuals, clubs, or local organizations 
to have a small but vital part in pro- 
moting library service. To carry on its 


problem ?” Association has a 


work of promoting and improving li- 
service, the American Library 
Association has immediate need of four 
million dollars. One million of this 
sum is already available. Another mil- 
lion is in sight if the Association can 
raise a million by its own efforts. New 
memberships, because they contribute 
to its annual income, will be accepted 
at a capitalized value of 20 tol. A 
sustaining membership at $100 a year, 
for example, will be considered as 
equivalent to a gift of $2,000. A con- 
tributing membership at $25 a year will 
be counted as a gift of $500. 

A movement which is attempting 
to give rural dwellers equal reading 
opportunities with city residents will 
doubtless find many supporters among 
those who are interested in the promo- 
tion and extension of public library 
service. Further information may be 
secured by writing to the American Li- 
brary Association, 86 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 


brary 


————y 





The book auto stops at a crowded one-room school in Hennepin County, 


Minnesota, This truck has been replaced by a 





Dodge with closed body. 
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Photos, courtesy American Library Association 


At Sayres Coal Camp, Jefferson County, Alabama. 
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Outstanding Speakers at 
Milwaukee Convention 


WO speakers of exceptional prominence 
Pc already been secured for our 
Milwaukee Convention by our Committee 
on Convention Program, Chief Justice Wil- 
liam Fenwick Riddell of the Supreme Court 
for the Province of Ontario, Canada, and 
Hon. Frank O. Lowden, former Governor 
of Illinois. 

Chief Justice Riddell is internationally 
known for his unusual speaking ability, and 
he is considered one of the outstanding 
judges of Canada. He is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Toronto. Due 
to his active interest in the question of pub- 
lic health, he was made President of the 
Canadian Social Hygiene Council which 
was organized with the active coéperation 
of the Prime Minister, Honorable Dr. Mac- 
Kenzie King and the Minister of Health. 
He has been a contributor to numerous pub- 
lications on various subjects pertaining to 
important public affairs. We can expect a 
great message on citizenship from this force- 
ful speaker and prominent leader in public 
affairs. 

Mr. Lowden was the war-time Governor 
of Illinois and was mentioned as a Repub- 
lican presidential candidate. He is one of 
the most prominent leaders in the study of 
agricultural problems both in the United 
States and other parts of the world. His 
message may well be looked forward to with 
great interest, not only because of the high 
standing of the man but because of his 
authoritative position in this field. 

We are assured by the committee that 
still other prominent speakers are to be 
included in the program of the Milwaukee 
Convention. 


Executive Committee 


Meeting 
feo Executive Committee of Kiwanis 


International held a regular meeting in 
Chicago on Saturday, February 23, which 
was preceded by the usual meeting of the 
Finance Committee on the day before. 

Thorough consideration was given to va- 
rious aspects of the Milwaukee Convention. 
The convention program as developed to 
date was submitted by Chairman Alexander 
and approved by the committee. The pro- 
gram is probably more fully developed this 
vear than ever before and several speakers 
of prominence are assured. The plans for 
the entertainment features of the conven- 
tion are well matured and the main enter- 
tainment on Wednesday evening promises 
to be a most unique occasion. 

The Finance Committee at its meeting 


very carefully studied the report of the 
auditors for the fiscal year, 1928, as well as 
the monthly audit report for January, and 
the committee report submitted to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee was approved. It is 








Milwaukee Convention 
Attendance Contest 
TROPHY will be awarded to the 


winning club in each of the four 
divisions, gold, silver, blue and white, 
for attendance at the Milwaukee Con- 
vention. 

The awards shall be made upon the 
basis of the number of members and 
guests from each club registered at 
Milwaukee multiplied by the number 
of miles traveled by the shortest route 
to Milwaukee. 

A club financially delinquent to the 
district, or International, or delinquent 
in semi-annual and monthly reports, 
shall not be eligible to receive an award. 

The awards shall be diplomas of 
merit, framed in gold, silver, blue and 
white, which shall be presented at the 
Milwaukee Convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Convention 
Attendance Contest 
Dr. William J. Carrington, Chairman 
Walter J. Campbell 
Walter R. Weiser 








gratifying that in spite of the large increase 
in service work necessitating a budget built 
on a narrow margin, the fiscal year was 
closed with a small surplus, $1,186.08, by 
careful budget control. The committee com- 
mended Assistant Secretary Kimball for his 
diligent attention to the budget control that 
made this result possible. 

A thorough survey of extension work was 
presented, among many other matters, in 
the report of the Secretary. This included 
a detailed statement in regard to the large 
special plans developed and being carried 
out at International Headquarters in the 
promotion of a more aggressive extension 
work, and reviewed the status of extension 
work in our twenty-nine districts. The out- 
look is very encouraging for an exceptional 
period of extension for the balance of this 
year. The appointment of a general pro- 
motional committee on extension was also 
approved. 

The Executive Committee reiterated the 
Board’s policy in regard to official buttons 
which was adopted at the time the present 
official emblem and official officer and mem- 
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ber buttons were approved. This limits our 
oficial buttons to a standard one for mem- 
bers and one for governors and past gover- 
nors and club presidents and past presidents. 

A very comprehensive policy was ap- 
proved in regard to the relation of Kiwanis 
to the programs and work of other organiza- 
tions. This report was prepared by the 
Board Committee on Public Affairs Policy 
and was approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Secretary reported the receipt of an 
official invitation from the Washington, 
D. C., club for the Annual Convention of 
1932. This invitation is really not due until 
August 1, 1930. The Washington club evi- 
dently believes that the early invitation 
gets the convention. It is also rumored that 
the Saint Louis, Missouri, club is to extend 
an invitation for the 1931 convention. 

These matters and many others, required 
the earnest attention of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the full day. 


‘‘Milwaukee Week” 


‘ew week of April 7 to 13 has been ap- 





proved by our Executive Committee 
as “Milwaukee Week.” Clubs will be asked 
to boost the Milwaukee Convention at their 
meetings during this week. Special material 
on Milwaukee and our Kiwanis convention 
will be forwarded to all clubs for use in 
connection with this occasion. The Mil- 
waukee club will be asked at its meeting 
during that week to carry out a program on 
Kiwanis International. In promoting at- 
tendance at the Milwaukee Convention, do 
not wait until “Milwaukee Week,” but cer- 
tainly at the club meeting during that week 
see that a real boost is given our annual 
convention. 





Committee on Vocational 


Guidance and Placement 
ter Committee on Vocational Guidance 


and Placement, of which Marion C. 
Dietrich of Billings, Montana, is the chair- 
man, held a meeting on February 24 in 
Cleveland, where several of the members 
were in attendance at the Vocational Guid- 
ance Conference and the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion. The committee spent the major part 
of the day in an earnest discussion of its 
work and in the development of a thorough 
outline for a new pamphlet on vocational 
guidance. Plans were also made for the 
aggressive promotion of this objective with 
its exceptional opportunities for personal 
service by the members of our clubs. We 
are very fortunate in having as members 
of this committee men who have had prac- 
tical experience in doing some of the excep- 
tional Kiwanis work in vocational guidance. 
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Western (Canada 


HE Board of Trustees of the Western 

Canada District met at the King George 
Hotel in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, on Janu- 
ary 7. President H. W. Parr of Saskatoon, 
who called the meeting to order, welcomed 
the visiting delegates and then turned the 
gavel over to Dr. C. C. Tatham, Immediate 
Past Governor, who in a few short words 
expressed his appreciation of the assistance 
given him during the past year and assured 
all present of his willingness to carry on 
for Kiwanis in Western Canada. After his 
brief message Governor R. W. Moore of 
Saskatoon took the chair. 

International Vice President Charles F. 
Adams of Calgary, Alberta, representing 
International at the meeting, in a general 
talk outlined the duties of the trustees and 
their relation to their clubs, particularly 
mentioning convention finances and district 
committees. He also stressed the Efficiency 
and Attendance Contests and urged all clubs 
to start compiling data at once. 

Immediate Past Governor Tatham then 
reported on club and district activities dur- 
ing 1928, submitting recommendations on 
finances which were dealt with later. 

General discussion on the budget and 
expenditures for 1928 brought out the opin- 
ion that the present income is not sufhcient 
to properly carry on the work of the dis- 
trict and that a larger assessment should be 
made. 

The retiring lieutenant governors reported 
on the clubs in their respective divisions and 
district committee reports were also heard. 

Conferences of the presidents and secre- 
taries in addition to a trustees’ meeting were 
held at 12:15, that for the presidents being 
presided over by Wil- 


club to hold the 1929 district convention in 
their city was discussed and in view of the 
financial report of the Brandon club on the 
1928 convention, the governor appointed 
Lieutenant Governors D. R. Harrison, J. J. 
Smith and Andrew Whyte along with Wil- 
liam J. McLean and Walter Huckvale of 
Medicine Hat and John Popkin of Brandon 
to go into the matter of the convention city. 

All clubs were urged to send their regis- 
tration of International convention dele- 
gates through the district secretary to in- 
sure a central location so that district activity 
can be better carried out. 


Pennsy/vanta 


ENNSYLVANIA District trustees met in 

the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, on January 14, District Gov- 
ernor J. Belmont Mosser of St. Marys pre- 
siding, with eighty-six of the one hundred 
and eleven clubs in the district represented. 

Singing led by Dr. Charles H. Herrington 
of Sunbury, Chairman of the district Com- 
mittee on Music, opened the meeting at 9:15 
A.M. Following the invocation by Rev. 
James W. Ramsey of Franklin, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Northwest Division, Gov- 
ernor Mosser introduced the International 
and district officers and then delivered his 
message. He paid a tribute to the splendid 
achievements of his predecessors who, he 
said, had labored diligently in building sub- 
stantial foundations in Pennsylvania, and he 
asked for fullhearted coéperation to con- 
tinue the aggressive and healthy Kiwanis 
growth now being enjoyed in the district. 
He also referred to the presidents’ schools 
which the lieutenant governors had held in 


their respective divisions and which met 
with such enthusiastic approval by those in 
attendance. Governor Mosser urged a large 
attendance at the state convention which 
will be held in Hazleton and at the Inter- 
national convention in Milwaukee. Special 
attention was directed by him to the divi- 
sional conferences which lieutenant gover- 
nors are to hold not later than May 1s. 
District Secretary Albert G. Geuder of 
St. Marys, then made his report which was 
followed by a very able address by Inter- 
national Secretary George W. 
Kimball, Chicago, on the subject of ‘‘Ki- 
wanis Objectives.’ Mr. Kimball empha- 
sized the need of localizing these objectives 
which, he said, always pay large dividends. 
While the district trustees went into ex- 


Assistant 


ecutive session, the club presidents dis 
cussed their mutual problems, Past District 
Governor Herbert A. Moore of DuBois pre- 
siding. The club secretaries also met and 
exchanged ideas under the guidance of Past 
Governor Wilbur H. Norcross, 

The trustees transacted the official busi- 
ness of the district which included the adop- 
tion of a resolution providing that in the 
extension of Kiwanis in the district, clubs 
may be formed with a permissible minimum 
membership of twenty-five members. As- 
sistant Secretary George W. Kimball pre- 
sented the matter of extension in a most 
convincing manner and as a result, prospec- 
tive cities were definitely assigned to clubs 
for investigation and report. 

At the noon luncheon, the members were 
entertained by “Ken” Shanaman whose serv- 
ices as a magician were contributed by the 
Harrisburg club. The speaker at this lunch- 
eon was International Trustee William J. 
Carrington, Atlantic City, New Jersey, who 
addressed the group on the subject “The 

Ideal Kiwanis Dis- 





liam J. McLean, Med- 
icine Hat; secretaries 
by C. S. Palmer, Sas- 
katoon; and trustees 
by Dr. Tatham, Ed- 
monton. 


At the afternoon 
session Governor 
Moore brought up the 
matter of the preser- 
vation of district rec- 
ords, stating that 
there was a large 
amount accumulating 
and it was decided to 
present the matter of 
a permanent filing 
system to the district 
convention. 








trict.” Dr. Carring- 
ton traced the phe- 
nomenal growth of 
Kiwanis from _ its 
birth in 1915 down to 
the present time and 
said that the Pennsyl- 
vania District ranked 
third in the number 
of clubs. He showed 
the relation of Inter- 
national to the district 
and explained the 
functions of the trus- 
tees. He also pictured 
the five objectives for 
1929 as service goals 
toward which every 








The invitation of mgt 
the Medicine Hat ** Sivenu.c=>. 








New hospital just completed in Marion, North Carolina, the erection of which was sponsored by 
@ money to construct and equip the hospital was raised through contributions 
from the citizens of Wilmington and a gift from the Duke Foundation at Charlotte. 
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Kiwanis club should 
strive, and made an 
eloquent plea for 
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more Kiwanis educa- 
tion. 


The afternoon ses- 
again in 
charge of the district 
governor and was 
taken up by reports 
of the lieutenant gov- 
ernors and the district 


sion was 


committee chairmen. 
Divisional confer- 
ences in charge of 
lieutenant 
followed at 5:00 P.M, 


governors 


At the district din- 
ner which was held 
at 6:30 P.M., the mem- 
bers were entertained 
by a musical program 
very courteously fur- 
nished by the Harris- 
burg club. The after- 
dinner speaker was 
the Rev. C. Waldo 
Cherry, of Harrisburg. Dr. Cherry is a 
very fluent and interesting speaker and his 
discourse on “Building in Kiwanis” was 
listened to with marked attention. He 
showed how much easier it is to destroy than 
it is to erect and depicted the worth of 
building on solid foundations and with vi- 
sions for the welfare of those who shall 
follow us. He dwelt at length on those fine 
ideals and principles upon which Kiwanis 
is founded and urged every Kiwanian to 
find his place and be of service in the de- 
velopment of a more helpful citizenship. 


« 4 * 


Kentucky-T ennessee 
IXTY-TWO men from fifty-nine clubs 
were in attendance at the Kentucky- 

Tennessee District officers’ and trustees’ 
meeting in Knoxville, Tennessee, on the 
eighth and ninth of January. 

Great stress was placed on club visitation 
on the part of the newly-elected lieutenant 
governors, and the importance of complet- 
ing this work before the Milwaukee Con- 
vention was pointed out. Dates have been 
arranged for divisional conferences to be 
held in each of the eight divisions in Janu- 
ary and February and efforts are being made 
to bring large groups from the individual 
clubs into these meetings. 

Ihe trustees decided to place $1,000 from 
the general fund on interest, and the budget 
for the coming year is the most comprehen- 
sive ever adopted. 

Reports were made by the chairmen of 
the five major committees which showed 
that the work for the year is well outlined. 
The complete 1929 district program is: 
localization of International objectives; 10% 
membership increase in established clubs; 
sixteen new clubs in the district; 100% 
functioning of all committees; a Kiwanis 
educational program; and an_ inter-club 
meeting by each club each quarter; a divi- 
sional conference in each division by March 
1; all clubs visited by lieutenant governors, 
the first visit to be made to each club be- 
fore June 23; prompt filing of district and 
International reports; 1too% representation 
at Milwaukee and Crab Orchard. 

The district is deeply interested in the 
eight divisional conferences all of which 
will be held before March 15, The first 


Ice skating rink sponsored by the Canajoharie, New York, Kiwanis club. 


the pond and watches over the kiddies. 





is held each year. 


conference was held by Division IV at 
Providence, Kentucky, on the afternoon and 
evening of January 31. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Fred Schultz was in charge and his 
program was enthusiastic and to the point. 
The presence of Governor Clyde Emert 
added much to the general discussions and 
yearly planning. His address was the fea- 
ture of the evening program. Lieutenant 
Governor Schultz and District Secretary 
Harper Gatton were on this program for 
discussions. Music was led by the chair- 
man of the district Committee on Music, 
Rumsey Taylor. 

There were present from the eight clubs 
in the district the following Kiwanians: 
Providence, 24; Madisonville, 23; Green- 
ville, 10; Sturgis, 6; Henderson, 4; Marion, 
4; Princeton, 2; Morganfield, 2. 

Division VI held its conference at Nash- 
ville on the first of February with Governor 
Clyde Emert present. 


* * na 
New York 

UBBLING with enthusiasm and alive 
with determination to make 1929 the 
banner year for Kiwanis in the New York 
District, the annual trustees’ meeting held 
at the Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse, New York, 
January 13-14, will go on record as one 
of the greatest meetings of its kind ever 

held in the Empire State. 

Sub-zero weather with trains running far 
behind schedule, did not seem to affect the 
high percentage of attendance, and once 
the warm hospitality extended by the Syra- 
cuse Kiwanis club was felt by the visitors, 
all worry over the weather was forgotten. 
Nor will Kiwanians in session on Monday, 
the 14th, soon forget the wonderful address 
by International Trustee Horace W. Mc- 
David of Decatur, Illinois. He brought the 
ideals of Kiwanis to new levels of appre- 
ciation and inspired all who heard him to 
attempt greater accomplishments in the New 
York District during the year ahead. 

The Sunday sessions were devoted to 
problems of the Finance and Executive Com- 
mittees, the former in charge of Dr. William 
C. Buntin, Chairman. 

With Past Lieutenant Governor Leo M. 
Snell acting as chairman pro tem, the Mon- 
day conferences were under way promptly 
at 9:30, Visitors were warmly welcomed by 





A regular attendant floods 
A winter carnival in which many famous skaters participate 


Herbert W. Osborn, 
President of the Syra- 
cuse club. Immediate 
Past Governor Wil- 
liam C. Wright re- 
sponded. Benjamin 
F. Welden, District 
Governor for 1929, 
was then introduced 
and presided over the 
sessions which contin- 
ued until late after- 
noon, followed by the 
Governor’s Banquet 
and Ball and the in- 
stallation of. district 
officers. 

Special emphasis 
was placed upon the 
importance of attend- 
ing the Milwaukee 
Convention by Dr. 
C. P. Segard, and 
plans _ for 





_ sed eee 


general 
transportation were presented. 

Outstanding among the day’s events was 
the presentation of objectives established by 
District Chairman Edwin E. Ellis on under- 
privileged child work. The successful ac- 
complishment of this special work by the 
Buffalo, New York, club was described and 
Kiwanian Ellis urged a greater develop- 
ment of this particular work throughout the 
district. 

Vocational Guidance and Placement re- 
ceived a new impetus under the program 
presented by Chairman A. D. Heist of 
Geneva, New York. It is expected that 
much headway will be made along these 
lines this year and a definite program 
toward this end has been submitted to each 
club in the district. 

New plans for club extension work were 
offered by Thomas B. Marshall of the Ex- 
tension Department at International Head- 
quarters; Kiwanis education received con- 
siderable attention under the outlined plan 
of Past Governor A. L. Danforth, Chair- 
man; Past Governor Walter O. Lloyd, 
Chairman of Classification and Member- 
ship, suggested new ideas for consideration 
of club officers. 

Other speakers included the following 
district chairmen: Stephen O. Salmon, Agri- 
culture; Albert B. King, Publicity; Fred C. 
Kreuscher, Inter-Club Relations; Judge 
Nathan A. Turk, Laws and Regulations; 
and District Secretary Robert C. Hyde. 


7 *% aa 


(Carolinas 


HE extension of the aims and ideals 

of Kiwanis and the addresses of Inter- 
national Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker fea- 
tured the annual January trustees’ meeting 
of the Carolinas District which was held at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, January 17, and 
was attended by more than 150 Carolina 
Kiwanians, 

Dr. W. H. Frazier, President of Queens 
College, Charlotte, welcomed the Kiwanians 
to Charlotte in the true southern spirit of 
hospitality. A most delightful feature of 
the morning session was the installation of 
District Governor Thomas W. Crews of 
Spartanburg, South Carclina, by Past Gov- 
ernor W. B. Merrimon of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, 
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Following the introduction of the lieuten- 
ant governors, reports of the district com- 
mittee chairmen were heard and proved to 
be a most helpful part of the program. 
Newell G. Bartlett of Kinston, North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the Committee’ on Agricul- 
ture, appealed to Ki- 
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tension, both in new members in established 
clubs and in new clubs. The slogans “too 
clubs by the Milwaukee Convention” and 
“We'll do it for Sam” were adopted. Al- 
ready towns which are prospects for new 
clubs have been assigned to established clubs 
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general. No part in the pre-arranged pro- 
gram was slighted, no individual was de- 
prived of his opportunity to address the 
meeting and no subject was laid aside until 
it was thoroughly understood and ample 
opportunity had been given for discussion. 

International Trus- 





re 


wanians to work for 
better relations be- 
tween town and rural 
people. Kiwanian L. 
D. Pitts of Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, re- 
ported for the Com- 
mittee on Business 
Standards and Meth- 
ods; John B. Duffie of 
Sumter, South Caro- 
lina, discussed clas- 








tee William C. Green, 
Saint Paul, who 
represented Interna- 
tional, explained the 
relation of the Inter- 
national organization 
to the clubs with his 


usual clearness, en- 
ergy and kindly 
humor, 


Thomas B. Mar- 
shall, Extension De- 








sification; Thomas 
Pruitt, Hickory, North 
Carolina, Kiwanis 
education; Robert Herring, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, laws and regulations; A. W. 
Honeycutt, Hendersonville, North Carolina, 
music; R. E. Price, Rutherfordton, North 
Carolina, publicity; Milford Haynes, Tar- 
boro, North Carolina, “On to Milwaukee.” 

The addresses of International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker on “Aggressive Promo- 
tion of Membership Increase in Established 
Clubs” and “Aggressive Promotion of Exten- 
sion Activity” were instructive and inspira- 
tional. 

Past International Trustee Charles W. 
Gold of Greensboro, and Secretary Parker 
were the principal speakers at the luncheon 
with the Charlotte club. Songs by Allen L. 
Rogers of Spartanburg, South Carolina, and 
singing led by A. W. Honeycutt, Henderson- 
ville, North Carolina, were features of the 
luncheon program, 

In the afternoon separate conferences were 
held, that for the presidents being led by 
Past Governor J. M. Lynch; the secretaries 
by Past Lieutenant Governor J. U. Gunter 
and committee chairmen by Past Lieutenant 
Governor Frank H. Jeter. All conferences 
were helpful and the discussions heartily 
entered into by the Kiwanians present. 

Eltinge Elmore, International Field Rep- 
resentative, spoke at the trustees’ meeting 
that afternoon. The passing of the 1928 
financial report and adoption of the 1929 
budget which calls for approximately $6,000 
were the main items of business. 


by the Kiwanis club. 


* * * 


-Missourt-Kansas--Arkansas 


S  eamgecbeghtb promotion of Kiwanis was 
the key-note of the trustees’ meeting 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District, 
held in Kansas City, Missouri, January 15- 
16, with Governor Frank H. Dodge in 
charge. International and district officials 
present included International President O. 
Samuel Cummings, International Field Rep- 
resentative Joseph L. Bowles, Jr., and four 
past governors, namely, Howard T. Hill, 
John Hill, Maurice L. Breidenthal and John 
C. Landis, Jr. 

Of the eighty-five clubs in the district 
fifteen had present the district trustee, presi- 
dent and secretary; twenty-five, the district 
trustee and the president or secretary; and 
twenty-six, the district trustee, making a 
total number of 131 club officers. 

The meeting has resulted in unparalleled 
enthusiasm throughout the district for ex- 





An attractive spot in Wascana Park, Regina, Saskatchewan, is the Kiwanis Paddling Pool erected 
The pool, 40 by 50 feet, together with the pergola, dressing rooms and 


benches, cost approximately $2,000. 


for surveys and the eight lieutenant gover- 
nors are on the job. 

Other subjects discussed at the meeting 
included “District Policies’ by Governor 
Frank H. Dodge; “Duties of Club Officers 
in Relation to Club Committees” by John C. 
Landis; “District Finance” by John P. 
Davidson; “The Brass Tacks of Kiwanis 
Education” by Lieutenant Governor William 
S. Dando; “The Relation of the District 
Trustee to the District” by Maurice L. 
Breidenthal; ‘‘The Relation of the District 
Trustee to His Club” by Past Lieutenant 
Governor T. J. Talbert. 

Lieutenant Governor Claude E. Faul- 
haber had charge of the presidents’ confer- 
ence and Past Lieutenant Governor Leo 
Johnson led that of the secretaries. Howard 
T. Hill was the principal speaker at the 
model luncheon. International President 
Cummings delivered several informal talks 
and was the principal speaker at the banquet 
on the 16th. 


-ANOnnesota-Dakotas 


At Kiwanis inter-club meetings there 
is always a fine spirit of fellowship 
and the meeting of trustees of the Minne- 
sota-Dakotas District held in Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, on Saturday, January 19, was no 
exception. The desire on the part of the 
trustees to codperate with the International 
and district organizations, to quickly and 
freely give of their knowledge and experi- 
ence to neighboring clubs and to volunteer, 
without urging, the sponsoring of new clubs 
in their neighboring communities, was a very 
real inspiration to the officers of the district. 

With a representation from all clubs but 
four, the meeting opened promptly at 8:45 
A.M. and continued, with a full attendance, 
until the time set for adjournment, namely 
5:00 P.M. AIlI lieutenant governors were 
present, the immediate past governor and 
two past governors. As evidence of the fine 
interest in Kiwanis, there were present ten 
of the sixteen committee chairmen who at- 
tended entirely at their own expense. Every 
committee chairman submitted a comprehen- 
sive report of the hopes and aims of his 
committee for the year 1929 with a well- 
organized plan and program for the realiza- 
tion of these aims and objectives. 

Governor Rosser J. Willis, Saint Paul, 
presided with the grace of a diplomat, the 
wisdom of a Solomon and the dispatch of a 





partment, Interna- 
tional Headquarters, 
thoroughly discussed 
the important subject of “Extension” and 
largely through his address inspired prom- 
ises from the trustees to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of building new clubs in approxi- 
mately forty communities. 

The Kiwanis Club of Saint Paul enter- 
tained the trustees, International and dis- 
trict officers at luncheon. The day preced- 
ing, a member of the Saint Paul club 
chartered a large Ford Cabin Airplane and 
placed it at the disposal of the district ofh- 
cers and their wives who—may it be said 
to the credit of their yesterdays, to their 
realization of today, and to their faith in 
tomorrow—all accepted the invitation and, 
for a time, soared physically as well as 
mentally. 

* * 


* 
New England 

VERY Club Sponsor a Club” was the 

challenge and slogan set up for New 
England Kiwanians in the current year by 
District Governor Elmer E. Spear of Everett, 
Massachusetts, in his message delivered at 
the January meeting of the district trustees, 
held on January 8 at the Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Club extension was the 
key-note of the meeting, but stress was also 
placed upon membership increase in estab- 
lished clubs and aggressive promotion of 
Kiwanis education and the objectives for 
1928-29 as laid down by International Presi- 
dent O. Samuel Cummings. As a result of 
the emphasis upon extension work, and the 
personal appeal of the district slogan to 
the individual clubs, two clubs have already 
been chartered and several others are in 
the process of being built... 

In response to the roll call, representatives 
of sixty-nine of the seventy-two clubs of the 
district Governor Spear ex- 
pressed appreciation of the work done by 
the administration of Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Ernest F. McGregor in codéperation 
with him in setting up the new organization 
of the district. Appointment of Clarence C. 
Hunt of Everett as district secretary-treas- 
urer, John J. Harrington of Waltham as 
district auditor and the reappointment of 
Charles T. Hawley of Worcester as district 
librarian, were announced and approved by 
the Board. 

Greetings were brought from Interna- 
tional by International Trustee and Past 
Governor Walter J. Campbell of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Messages of good will 
were received by telegram from several dis- 


answered. 
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trict governors and many other officers. 

Coincident with the morning session of 
the district trustees, a conference of club 
presidents and secretaries was held under 
the leadership of Past Lieutenant Governor 
Irvin E. Dierdorff of Boston. Papers were 
read by Max W. Koetter, Immediate Past 
President of the Everett, Massachusetts, club 
on “Efficient Club Leadership—The Presi- 
William C. Radcliffe, 
Secretary of the Worcester, Massachusetts, 
“The Secretary—His Important 
Place in the Club”; and by Irvin E. Dier- 
dorff on ‘‘Importance of Efficient Directors.” 
Then followed an open forum meeting with 
discussion of various phases of club prob- 


dent’s Functions”; 


lub on 


lems 

The entire gathering was entertained at 
luncheon by the Boston club at which time 
Immediate Past Governor Ernest F. Mc- 
Gregor presented Governor Spear with the 
governor's pin and in return from the hands 
of Past Governor Thomas E. Babb, Jr., of 
Worcester, received a past governor’s but- 
ton, 

At the afternoon session of the district 
trustees, to which the club ofhcers were in- 
vited, further stress was laid upon extension 
work and Thomas B. Marshall, Director of 
International Headquarters, 
from Hamilton, Ontario, 
during the luncheon, delivered an_ inter- 
esting message. Walter E. Harmon, New 
England Field Representative, and Walter 
Humpton, formerly a field representative in 
this district, now of the Texas-Oklahoma 
District, also talked upon extension work. 

Plans for the trip to the Milwaukee Con- 
vention by the New England delegation are 
already completed and were announced at 
the committee chairman, 
Past Governor E. E. Philbrook of Portland, 
Maine, and copies of the itinerary were dis- 
tributed by Ernest F. Tarbox, chairman of 


hotels and transportation. 
7 > + 


Loutsiana--Masstsstp pi 

ISTRICT Governor Charles B. Cam- 

eron of Meridian, Mississippi, called 
the Louisiana-Mississippi District trustees’ 
meeting to order at 9:30 A.M., January 16, in 
the Edwards Hotel, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Following a song 


Extension at 
who arrived 


this meeting by 


importance of the under-privileged child and 
vocational guidance and placement activities. 

The lieutenant governors’ reports showed 
that the clubs of the district are engaged in 
really worth while work. 

Governor Cameron’s message was full of 
constructive ideas on club administration 
and district relationship and set a real task 
to be accomplished in 1929, for the realiza- 
tion of which he asked the earnest co- 
operation of every officer in the district and 
clubs. The objects of the district adminis- 
tration are to stimulate a closer and better 
feeling among the respective club members; 
to stimulate a closer and better feeling 
among the respective clubs; to stimulate a 
closer contact between the clubs and the dis- 
trict; to stimulate a closer contact between 
the district and International; to strive for 
club committee endeavor; to foster, encour- 
age and actually bring into existence dis- 
trict committee activity; to aggressively at- 
tempt to organize new clubs in the district 
and to stabilize membership in old clubs. 

In discussing each of these objects, Gov- 
ernor Cameron laid particular stress upon 
the importance of the functioning of the club 
Committee on Good Will and Grievances, 
inter-club meetings, the codperation of club 
committees with corresponding district com- 
mittees, prompt submittal of reports to Inter- 
national Headquarters, stabilization of mem- 
bership in old clubs and adoption of the 
new extension program. 

A very interesting address was given by 
International Trustee Walter R. Weiser to 
the trustees, presidents and secretaries, call- 
ing their special attention to the things that, 
in his opinion, were most essential to the 
activities of the clubs in the district, to- 
gether with the duties of the district trus- 
tees and officers of the club. 

The report of the district Executive Com- 
mittee which had met the preceding day 
was adopted. Among other recommenda- 
tions included in the report was the approval 
of Monroe, Louisiana, as the convention city 
for 1929 and September 9-10 as the tenta- 
tive dates, 

The new officers were installed by Inter- 
national Trustee Weiser at the noon 
luncheon where the representatives were 
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the guests of the Jackson Kiwanis club. 

At the afternoon session several interest- 
ing talks were heard. Kiwanian J. E. 
Doughtie spoke on the plans for the 1929 
district convention. H. T. Newell of Jack- 
son gave a resumé of the International con- 
vention. A- helpful discourse on matters 
pertaining to the good of all clubs was given 
by International Trustee Weiser. Past Gov- 
ernor Dixson outlined the work proposed by 
the Shreveport club for the present year and 
Past President William Ackerman of Merid- 
ian talked on club activities. 

Presidents’ and secretaries’ conferences 
were held in conjunction with the meeting, 
the former being presided over by Past 
Governor C. A. Ives of Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, and the latter by H. R. Redwood, Presi- 
dent of the Columbus, Mississippi, club. 


* * 
(Colorado-W yoming 


IWANIS education, membership n- 

crease in established clubs, the building 
of five new clubs, and the furtherance of 
Kiwanis objectives were the policies adopted 
by the Colorado-Wyoming District leaders 
in attendance at the first meeting of the year 
held in the Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado, on January 19. Representatives 
from every club in the district with the ex- 
ception of two were present. 

Immediate Past Governor Charles A. 
Cullen, Casper, Wyoming, who called the 
meeting to order, gave a review of the work 
of the 1928 administration with recom- 
mendations for the present year. The report 
of S. W. Hopson, 1928 District Secretary, 
and that by Claude W. Blake of Denver on 
the under-privileged child program also 
showed progress. 

International President O. Samuel Cum- 
mings’ address on “Aggressive Promotion 
of Kiwanis Activities in Our Districts” was 
an inspiration to all to accomplish as much 
as possible in every phase of work. 

An interesting message by District Gover- 
nor Harry D. MacDonald followed, in which 
he stressed club expansion and extension. 

Past Governor E. C. VanDiest of Colorado 
Springs presided during the luncheon hour at 
which the principal address was given by 

James D. Parriott of 





service led by Kiwan- 
ian Alvin H. Doty of 
Jackson and invoca- 
tion by Dr. G. T. Gil- 
lespie also of Jackson, 
Governor Cameron 
introduced the ofhcers 
present, namely, Lieu- 
tenant Governors A, 
A. Wren, Ernest M. 
C. Hawkins, District 
Secretary - Treasurer 
L. M. Cooper and 
International Trustee 
Walter R. Weiser of 
Daytona Beach, Flor- 
ida. 

Immediate Past 
Governor Joseph P. 
Dixon presented a ré- 
sumé of the future 
outlook of Kiwanis in 
so far as the Louis- 
iana-Mississippi Pis- 
trict is concerned, in 
which he stressed the 








Denver on “Kiwanis 
Loyalty.” 
Immediately _ fol- 
lowing the luncheon, 
the meeting was di- 
vided into three 
groups for a discus- 
sion period. Past 
Governor Clem W. 
Collins, Denver, pre- 
sided over the trus- 
tees’ group. Included 
in this group were 
the district committee 
chairmen in attend- 
ance. A great many 
subjects were brought 
up for discussion, 
among which were: 
exchange of names of 
outstanding speakers; 
how can more interest 
in the district con- 








vention be developed ; 





ing potato patch fer what inter-club activ- 





Kiwanians W. H. Eichern and Checker Wiley of Bluffton, Indi 
entry in the agricultural exhibit at the County Fair. 
erganized by Bluffton Kiwanians to stimulate an interest in the growing of better potatoes. 


The boy is a member of the Potato Club 


ities may best he 
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Kiwanians of Waterloo, Iowa, donated $250 to purchase materials for building the Kiwanis Cabin at 


the Y. M. C. A. Camp, and about fifteen members helped to erect it. 


This cabin is to house the 


guest instructors who accompany each group of boys attending the camp. 


undertaken this year; public affairs that 
should receive district-wide action; educa- 
ting the public and Kiwanians as to purpose 
and accomplishments of Kiwanis. The 
presidents’ and secretaries’ groups which 
met at the same time were presided over by 
Past Governor John F. Greenawalt, Denver, 
and District Secretary Charles B. Browne, 
Colorado Springs, respectively. 

Governor MacDonald took the chair at 
the general business session that afternoon. 
Dean Zook, Pueblo, read a paper on “Ex- 
pansion and Extension” prepared by Wil- 
liam E. Burney, Pueblo, who was unable to 
be present. A _ lively discussion followed 
this and definite assignments for this work 
were outlined. Some interesting talks were 
then heard on “Building the District 
Through District Committee Activities” by 
Max D. Morton, Pueblo; “The International 
Attendance and Efficiency Contests” by EIl- 
win R. Hunter, Fort Collins; “Observance 
of the Annual Events of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional” by G. J. Rollandet, Denver. A dis- 
cussion ensued, led by Thomas Mainland, 
Denver, on the topic “How Can We Improve 
the 1929 District Convention?” It was sug- 
gested that it be held in the early part of 
the week instead of on Friday and Satur- 
day as in years past. 

The Denver club acted as host at a ban- 
quet for the visitors that evening. Rev. 
Wilson P. Ard, Denver, presided and in his 
usual delightful way contributed to its suc- 
A very interesting and entertaining 
program was given and International Presi- 
dent O, Samuel Cummings installed District 
Governor Harry D. MacDonald after de- 
livering an address on “We Build.” 


cess. 


* * # 


Capital 
RUSTEES, presidents, secretaries and 
committee chairmen of the Capital Dis- 
trict held their first meeting of the year in 
Alexandria, Virginia, on January 14, a 
meeting of the Executive Committee having 
been held the preceding evening at which 


every phase of the year’s work was dis- 
cussed with special emphasis on the matter 
of official visitations by the lieutenant gov- 
ernors. 

The meeting was called to order by Im- 
mediate Past Governor Robert W. Kime 
who installed Harry G. Kimball, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as the new governor after which 
District Secretary Robert E. Turner pre- 
sented the retiring governor with a past 
governor’s button. 

International Trustee J. Randall Caton, 
Jr., of Alexandria, Virginia, was the Inter- 
national representative. Past governors 
present included Merle “Towner, Russell 
Perkinson and John J. Boobar. Other ofh- 
cers present were Lieutenant Governors 
Charles G. Evans, James M. Quillin, Jr., 
H. Laurie Smith and Henry A. Converse, 
and District Secretary-Treasurer Robert E. 
Turner. 

A special welcome was extended to the 
three representatives from the baby club at 
Towson, Maryland. 

The general assembly was divided into 
four meetings, that for trustees, presidents, 
secretaries and chairmen of district com- 
mittees, which were presided over by Gov- 
ernor Kimball, J. Randall Caton, Jr., George 
W. Taylor and Russell Perkinson, respec- 
tively. In each of these conferences matters 
of interest to that particular group were 
discussed. 

The Secretary-Treasurer’s report pre- 
sented to the trustees showed a comfortable 
financial balance. The 1929 budget which 
had been approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee was adopted by the trustees. Esti- 
mated receipts and expenditures allow for 
a miscellaneous fund and, in addition, the 
trustees directed that the balance from the 
Richmond District Convention should be 
returned to the district treasury and carried 
in this miscellaneous fund. 

Other action taken by the trustees included 
the reference to the Laws and Regulations 
Committee of several suggested amend- 
ments to the district by-laws; the governor 
was given authority in the event of the 
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absence or disability of a lieutenant gover- 
nor to appoint an acting lieutenant gover- 
nor; the selection of Hagerstown as the 
1929 convention city was approved and the 
tentative dates set for October 17-19; the 
fall meeting of the trustees was set for the 
evening of October 17. 

Roe Fulkerson was scheduled to speak on 
the “Duties of Trustees” but as 
not be present, a paper on the subject was 
read by Past Governor Boobar. 

A photograph of the entire group was 
taken just before the luncheon at 12:30, 
presided over by President Elliott F. Hoff- 
man of Alexandria. The entertainment con- 
sisted of singing by a quartet from Wash- 
ington and a Kiwanis School conducted by 
Harry Caton. sides were selected, 
with the presidents on one and the trustees 
on the other, and questions asked about 
Kiwanis history and aétivities. The results 
plainly showed a need for more Kiwanis 
education. 

In the afternoon a joint session was held. 
After receiving reports from the trustees’ 
meeting and the conferences, International 
Trustee Caton spoke, followed by two most 
interesting addresses and discussions there- 
on. The first was on “Vocational Guidance”’ 
by Eugene R. Woodson of Washington and 
the other on “Kiwanis Education” by 
Lieutenant Governor Charles G. Evans of 
Danville, Virginia. Both of these talks 
were extremely informative and brought 
forth fine discussion. 

The Kiwanis Club of Towson, Maryland, 
the forty-ninth club in the Capital District 
was presented with its charter on January 
23 by District Governor Harry G. Kimball 
of Washington, D. C. Past International 
President Harry E. Karr of Baltimore in 
addressing the meeting told of the origin 
of the Kiwanis objectives and explained 
their meaning. Wilbur VanSant, immediate 
past president and district trustee of the 
Baltimore club, on behalf of that club, pre- 
sented a table gong and gavel and James B. 
Edmunds, first vice president of the Wash- 
ington club, presented an American Flag. 
Acceptances of these presentations were 
acknowledged by Trustee John T. Hershner 
and Secretary Lawrence E. 
tively. The music provided was excellent 
and a most inspiring presentation address 
was given by Governor Kimball. 

* & * 


Ohto 

ORE than 400 club and district officials 

of the Ohio District met in Toledo, 

Wednesday, January 16, to attend the first 

trustees’ and Executive Committee meeting 

of the year, together with the inaugural 

party and ball incident to the installation 
of Robert C. Dunn of Toledo as governor. 

The Toledo club was host at the meetings 
and did a wonderful job, befitting the first 
club in Ohio to give the district two gover- 
nors. The other governor is Albert H. 
Miller who served in 1920-21 as the second 
district chief and under whose administra- 
tion nearly fifty clubs were built. 

The visitors were guests of the Toledo 
club at its regular meeting at noon at which 
the principal address was given by Past 
Governor W. G. Hyde of Chillicothe, who is 
now Chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs for the United States. 

Secretaries, presidents and trustees were 
busy with conferences of their own groups 


he could 


Two 


Ensor respec- 
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during the morning. In the afternoon they 
all met together and heard Governor Dunn 
outline his program for the year and urge 
closer coéperation of all working units dur- 
ing 1929. 

Following the governor’s message, dis- 
trict committee chairmen were called on for 
short talks, in which they outlined the work 
of their committees and the activities they 
expect to sponsor during the year. 

Che report of Immediate Past Governor 
Clarence E. Fox and those of Secretary Pete 
Land and Treasurer Arthur Campfield 
showed the district in good shape financially. 
It was brought out that Past Governor Fox 
had left office with a surplus of $1,300, with 
all bills paid. 

The banquet and ball were unique in the 
brevity of the program and speeches. Speak- 
ers were Governor Robert Dunn, Immediate 
Past Governor Clarence Fox, Past Governor 
Albert Miller who was toastmaster, Norman 
W. Reed, President of the Toledo club and 
Past International President Victor M. John- 
son who made the principal address of the 
evening. All of the speakers were unusually 
brief in their remarks which allowed an 
early start for the dancing and social festivi- 
ties. 

Recognition of the efficient services of 
Pete Land, District Secretary, was made by 
the trustees. He has been secretary ever 
since the organization of the district in 1918 
and is considered one of the most efficient 
district secretaries in the International or- 
ganization. 


The meeting of district officers and trus- 
tees was held at Vancouver, Washington, 
on January 19. The district Executive Com- 
mittee convened the day before. Owing to 
the illness of Governor Gowman, the ses- 
sions were presided over by Immediate Past 
Governor Alfred H. Syverson. The pro- 
gram included: an outline of the year’s pro- 
gram by Immediate Past Governor Alfred 
H. Syverson; reports by District Secretary 
Harold C. Jones and Chairman Walter H. 
Robertson of the Finance Committee; dis- 
trict convention topics by S, W. Lawrence 
and Reverend Norman K. Tully; reports of 
divisional schools by the lieutenant gover- 
nors; addresses on “Vocational Guidance” 
by Howard W. Cooper of Lewiston; “Inter- 
national Objectives” by International Vice 
President James P. Neal; “On to Milwau- 
kee” by Past Governor Jack Magladry; 
“Extension Possibilities” by the lieutenant 
governors; “Duties of the District Trustees” 
by Lieutenant Governor George E. Erb; 
“Relationship of Kiwanis to the Press” by 
Arthur W. Lawrence of Corvallis; “Inter- 
club Relations” by Charles O. Dignan of 
Seattle; “Public Affairs” by Harold M. 
Diggon of Victoria. 

At noon the Kiwanians in attendance at 
the meeting marched behind a company of 
soldiers headed by the Seventh Infantry 
Band, to Vancouver Barracks. Here greet- 
ings were extended by Kiwanian Brigadier 
General James H. Reeves and luncheon 
served in the mess hall. A splendid address 
“The History of Vancouver Barracks” was 
given by Past President 














Eugene J. Berry of Van- 
couver, Washington. 

In the evening a banquet 
was served in the beautiful 
new Evergreen Hotel. The 
principal address was given 
by District Trustee Charles 








Pacific-Northwest 


ISTRICT Governor T. Harry Gowman 

is proud of his lieutenant governors for 
they started off the year’s work with success- 
ful schools of instruction for new club officers 
in each of the nine divisions, These divi- 
sional conferences were held as follows: 
Division I, Dr. William B. Burnett in charge 
at Bellingham, Washington; Division II, 
Clinten S. Harley in charge at Everett, 
Washington; Division III, Jack E. Stewart 
in charge at Olympia, Washington; Divi- 
sion IV, Ole H. Olson in charge at Yakima, 
Washington; Division V, George E. Erb in 
charge at Spokane, Washington; Division 
VI, Judge Alger Fee, Jr., in charge at Pen- 
dleton, Oregon; Division VII, Robert F. 
Moore in charge at Gresham, Oregon; Divi- 
sion VIII, Claude W. Barrick in charge at 
Salem, Oregon; Division IX, Dr. George A. 
Massey in charge. 









March, 1929 


F. Walker of Portland, who told of the 
great opportunities for Kiwanis clubs to 
broaden their scope by closer attention to 
Kiwanis education work. 


During the past month a number of most 
interesting inter-club events were reported: 
Anacortes and Mount Vernon at Belling- 
ham; Enumclaw at Buckley; Seattle and 
Buckley at Enumclaw; Coeur d’Alene at 
Spokane; Sandpoint at Coeur d’Alene; 
Olympia, Shelton, Aberdeen, Hoquiam at 
Elma; Gresham at Oregon City; Kelso at 
Portland and Portland at McMinnville. The 
Pasco traveling bell visited Astoria, Ilwaco- 
Long Beach and Seaside, missing the Van- 
couver meeting on account of a snow block- 
ade. 

Anacortes, Buckley, Medford, Nanaimo, 
Pullman, Roseburg and Tacoma each as- 
sisted the Chamber of Commerce in some 
way, while Anacortes, Ashland, Chehalis, 
Klamath Falls, Medford and Nanaimo held 
joint meetings with Rotary. 

The attendance honor roll for clubs of 
ninety per cent or over, included Astoria, 
Elma, Olympia, University and Wenatchee. 
The district average for December was 73.72 
per cent. 

Bremerton netted $1,200 for boy scout 
work with a Kiwanis Boy Scout Carnival. 
Clatskanie organized a boy scout troop and 
Walla Walla established a student loan 
fund to assist Whitman collegians. 


. * * 


Texas-Oklahoma 
os presence of four officials of Kiwanis 


International at the district trustees’ 
meeting of the Texas-Oklahoma District, 
held at the Adolphus Hotel in Dallas, Texas, 
on January 14, augmented an otherwise in- 


‘teresting and inspirational session, presided 














Above: On the ropes for the last struggle. Portland, Oregon, Kiwanians climb Mount Hood 
Right: The highest Kiwanis meeting on record. The Mount Hood Committee of the Portland, Ore- 
gon, Kiwanis club in front of the U. S. Forest Service range station on the summit of Mount 
Hood, elevation 11,225 feet. From left to right: Kit C. Conyers, director; Dr. Cuther H. Howland, 
Chairman, Program Committee; Harold C. Jones, Secretary; James W. Condon, Jr., Director. Back 
row: T. Ray Conway, Chairman, Mount Hood Committee (holding Bobby Hazen); Frank How- 


land, sen of Dr. Howland; Ben H, Hazen, President, 
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over by the incoming governor, Lawrence A. 
McDonald of Denton, Texas. 

Preceding the trustees’ meeting, the dis- 
trict Executive Committee met at breakfast, 
with Governor McDonald presiding, and 
seven of the ten lieutenant governors in 
attendance. Frank C, 
Smith of Houston, In- 
ternational Trustee 
and representative of 
International at the 
meeting, presented 
the problems con- 
fronting the new ad- 
ministration and led 
a discussion of plans 
for the new year’s 
activities, 

The program 
proper of the trustees’ 
meeting consisted of 
five addresses. In- 
ternational President 
O. Samuel Cummings 
delivered an inspira- 
tional address at the 
morning session, urg- 
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dance at the Adolphus, at which President 
Cummings installed the officers of the dis- 
trict and of the Dallas club. Past President 
James M. England of Dallas presided at the 
dinner and talks were made by Frank C, 
Smith, Governor McDonald, Immediate Past 





ing upon the trustees 
the importance’ of 
carrying out the four 
major objectives of his administration, which 
were more fully developed by other speakers. 
International Trustee Smith spoke at some 
length on “Aggressive Promotion of Ki- 
wanis Educational Work and Kiwanis Ob- 
jectives.” H. G. Hatfield of Oklahoma City, 
retiring governor, and chairman of the 
International Committee on Classification 
and Membership, spoke on “Aggressive Pro- 
motion of Membership Increase in Estab- 
lished Clubs,” and Walter Humpton, In- 
ternational Field Representative, discussed 
“Aggressive Promotion of Extension Activ- 
ity.” 

At the conclusion of each of these ad- 
dresses, the speakers conducted short dis- 
cussions of their topics and answered ques- 
tions propounded from the audience. 

Past Governor Julian Bobo explained the 
features of the 1929 Efficiency and Attend- 
ance Contests, and urged participation of 
the Texas-Oklahoma District clubs in these 
activities. 

At noon, the trustees met in divisional 
groups with the lieutenant governors pre- 
siding at the luncheons, at which time places 
for divisional conferences to be held in 
February and March, were chosen. Dates 
of these meetings are to be set by Governor 
McDonald. 


The trustees met in business session after 
the luncheon, while other club officers in 
attendance met in a separate conference pre- 
sided over by International Trustee Smith, 
to discuss their individual club problems. 


At the business session, invitations for the 
1930 convention of the district were heard 
from Lubbock, Abilene, San Angelo and 
Fort Worth, Texas, and Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, Official routes for the Texas-Okla- 
homa delegation to the International con- 
vention in Milwaukee were chosen. The 
plan is for the Texas delegates to assemble 
in Dallas and join the Oklahomans at their 
assembly point, Kansas City. 

Culminating the busy day’s sessions, the 
visitors were entertained by the Dallas club 
at their twelfth annual inaugural dinner 


Nearly 2,000 people attended the Dog Derby held in Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 


entries, races for both small and large dogs. 


Governor Hatfield, and Dr. Leland C. Ellis 
and E. N. Willis, respectively, the retiring 
and incoming presidents of the Dallas club. 

Eighty of the 104 clubs in the district 
were represented and the attendance passed 
the 150 mark, the largest district trustees’ 
meeting in the history of the district. 

The ro4th club in the district received 
its charter on Thursday, January 17, the 
presentation being made by Governor L. A. 
McDonald to the new club at Athens, Texas. 
Kiwanians from the neighboring cities of 
Jacksonville, Rusk and Marshall were in 
attendance. 

Plans have been completed for the issu- 
ance of “Ki-Notes,” the district publication, 
on a monthly basis, instead of bi-monthly as 
has been the custom since it was established 
two years ago. It will be printed instead 
of composed of mimeographed sheets as in 
the past and will be edited by J. L. Webb, 
Gainesville, Texas, district publicity chair- 
man, assisted by Governor McDonald, both 
of whom are experienced newspaper pub- 
lishers. 

Texas clubs have made plans to enter- 
tain the party of winter tourists from the 
I}linois-Eastern Iowa District, sponsored by 
the district and the All-Chicago Clubs, in 
February. Governor McDonald is to greet 
the visitors at Dallas, where they will spend 
a day. Other clubs to be visited include 
Waco, Austin, San Antonio, Corpus Christi, 
Houston and the eight Rio Grande Valley 
clubs. 


* * x 


Wisconsin-U pper Michigan 


RUSTEES, lieutenant governors, com- 

mittee chairmen and club officers of the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District held 
their first meeting in 1929 at the Hotel 
Pfister in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on Janu- 
ary 8-9, District Governor Harrison U. 
Wood of Racine presiding. In his message 
to the representatives of the clubs of the 
district, the governor very clearly outlined 
the district aim for 1929. Immediate Past 
Governor Bert Zinn gave a very fine dem- 
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onstration of how a lieutenant governor 
should visit a club. The members of the 
West Allis club assisted him. After the 
model club meeting Mr. Zinn read his offi- 
cial report which was not only instructive 
to the new lieutenant governors, but also 
demonstrated the 
weakness of many 
club meetings. 

It was stressed by 
all speakers that the 
International conven- 
tion is not primarily 
a Milwaukee affair 
| but the responsibility 
of the whole district. 
Every club will exert 
every effort to make 
the convention the 
best ever. The dis- 
trict “On to Milwau- 
kee” chairman, Louis 
Peeke of Fond du Lac, 
outlined a very defi- 
nite program and put 
the quota for the 
Wisconsin - Upper 
Michigan District, 
not including Mil- 
waukee, at 1,000 dele- 
gates. Every club was assigned a certain 
quota and a definite work. 

Conferences were held for lieutenant gov- 
ernors, presidents and secretaries, to in- 
struct them in their respective duties and it 
is expected that as a result much will be 
accomplished in 1929. 

International Trustee Joshua L. Johns of 
Appleton, Wisconsin, represented Interna- 
tional and gave some very inspiring and 
helpful talks. 

One of the outstanding addresses of the 
two-day session was that given by Aubrey 
Williams of Madison, chairman of the dis- 
trict Committee on Kiwanis Education, who 
dwelt upon the practical legislation that 
Kiwanis is seeking to put into force through 
the state legislature at Madison. 

West Allis was chosen as the host club 
for the 1929 district convention in August. 





There were fifteen 


* * aa 


Ontarto-Quebec--Mar itime 


N educational and inspiring trustees’ 

meeting of the Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District was held in Hamilton, Ontario, 
on January 7. Practically every club was 
represented at this meeting which reflects 
upon the enthusiasm for Kiwanis in this 
district as it covers perhaps the largest area 
in International. 

Governor Andrew G. Gaul presided and 
in his opening remarks outlined the re- 
sponsibilities of a district trustee. He also 
presented the district’s objectives for 1929 
which are in line with the promotional year 
of International. 

Interesting papers relating to various Ki- 
wanis matters were given by the lieutenant 
governors. Mr. Thomas B. Marshall of the 
Extension Department of International 
Headquarters, explained very fully the new 
International ruling for the building of new 
clubs, The district will put forth a special 
effort this year in an endeavor to build a 
number of new clubs. 

“K-Ray,” the district’s monthly publica- 
tion, will again be edited by Lieutenant 
Governor J. Smyth Carter. 











The Pomeroy Bend, Ohio, Bridge 


«This Bridge Stands as a Monument to the Efforts and Success of Kiwanians” 


By GEORGE W. WESTERMANN 


Director, Pomeroy Bend, Ohio, Bridge Dedication 


E BUILD was never more 
thoroughly or completely emphasized 
or exemplified than in the erection of 
the Pomeroy Bend Bridge, costing over 
a million dollars and forging the last 
link into that mighty highway that has 
its beginning at Detroit, Michigan, and 
termination at Miami, Florida, from 
the Great Lakes to Tidewater, finish- 
ing the longest completed highway in 
the United States. 

Walter A. Compton, Kiwanian of 
Pomeroy, Ohio, is familiarly and pop- 
ularly known as the “father of the 
bridge. Kiwanian Compton has 
worked incessantly for the past twelve 
years on various good road projects. 
When the bridge idea was first con- 
ceived it met with the usual opposition 
of the doubting Thomases; that it 
could never be, was generally accepted 
as true in the community. However, 
with a loyalty of devotion, a spirit of 
progressiveness and a bull dog tenacity, 
Kiwanian Compton, along with his fel- 
low Kiwanians, kept his shoulder to 
the wheel and safely steered the project 
into realization. On Armistice Day, 
November 11, a throng of fifty thou- 
sand people from all parts of the 
United States witnessed the dedication 
of this tremendous span of concrete 
and steel. Hon. Howard Gore, Gover- 


nor of West Virginia, was on hand to 
greet Hon. Vic Donahey, Governor of 
Ohio. They met on the bridge, shook 
hands and greeted each other over a 
ribbon which was symbolic of the geo- 
graphical line dividing the two states, 
after which Governor Gore delivered 
a very interesting address which was 
replied to by Governor Donahey. 
Many dignitaries and notables of the 
nation and states were in attendance. 
Along with the dedication of the 
bridge, the completion of the Blue and 
Gray trail was celebrated at Ripley, 
West Virginia. That Kiwanians “do 
build” has never been expressed in so 
great a manner as the erection of this 
massive million dollar structure, 


through the efforts of Kiwanians who 
were only interested from a standpoint 





of local progression and their service 
to the community. Hart Stanbery, 
president of Pomeroy-Middleport Ki- 
wanis club has been another great fac- 
tor. Kiwanian Stanbery is a prominent 
banker and the leading financier of the 
Pomeroy Bend section of southeast 
Ohio. To him great credit is due for 
his many services in making the bridge 
a realization. 

Back in the olden days when the 
Pomeroy Bend section of Ohio and 
West Virginia was teeming with the 
activities attendant to the production 
of salt and coal, Philemon Beecher 
Stanbery, founder of the Pomeroy 
National Bank and known for his many 
philanthropies and activities in civic 
enterprises along with Judge J. P. 
Bradberry, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio and Judge W. H. 
Lasley of Pomeroy, Ohio, were the first 
to sponsor a span across the Ohio 
River at this point. While this early 
project never materialized they are 
recognized as the real pioneers of the 
bridge idea for Pomeroy Bend. Phile- 
mon Beecher Stanbery, father of Hart 
Stanbery enjoyed the distinction of 
being the first Mayor of Pomeroy, 
Ohio, after the Civil War. 

It would require volumes to write 

(Turn to page 160) 








Pomeroy Bend Bridge. costing ever a million dollars, last link in highway beginning at Detroit and terminating at Miami. 
» Ohie, is known as the “father of the bridge.” 


(right), member of Kiwanis Club of Pomerey-M 
realization of this bridge. 


Kiwanis club had a leading part in bringing about the 
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Walter A, Compton 
Hart Stanbery (left), President of the 
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Sarnia, Ontario, Is Interested in 
Under-Privileged Boys 

During the past year the Sarnia, Ontario, 
club has maintained an active personal in- 
terest in fourteen boys and it is the inten- 
tion of the club committee to add to this 
number this year. These boys have been 
frequent visitors at the weekly club lunch- 
eons and their sponsors have been in close 
touch with them and supplied them with 
any necessity that they required. In addi- 
tion, the club has supplied entertainment and 
privileges to over forty other boys on nu- 
merous occasions. 

The work of the club has not been con- 
fined wholly, however, to boys. Assistance 
has been extended to under-privileged girls 
and to parents when such assistance as med- 
ical attention, clothing, etc., has been re- 
quired. 

The club has also taken a genuine in- 
terest in other welfare work in the city, 
particularly where boys are concerned. Gen- 
eral approval was wholeheartedly given to 
the movement instituted by the city’s service 
clubs for the establishment of a juvenile 
court. Last March the club, along with 
other city clubs, financially sponsored the 
International Boys’ Conference which was 
held in Sarnia and Port Huron. 

One of the outstanding features planned 
by the Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
for 1929 is to provide free camping priv- 
ileges for boys of the city. While Sarnia 
is fortunate in having excellent camping 
facilities near at hand, yet many boys are 
unable to share in them for financial rea- 
sons. The club plans, during this coming 
summer, to make a summer holiday a reality 
to many boys who have hitherto been barred 
from such pleasure. 


* * ** 


Pig Club Wins Favor in Great Falls, 
Montana 


A Pig Club was started by the Kiwanis 
Club of Great Falls, Montana, in the spring 
of 1926 by providing a loan fund to en- 
courage and help 4-H Club members around 
the little town of Simms to secure and raise 
porkers. The club now has thirty members 
who, in all, have about seventy-five pigs 
ready to be marketed soon. 


The contract between the Pig Club mem- 
ber and the Kiwanis club provides that the 
latter shall furnish a pure bred Duroc-Jersey 
for the purchase price of which the former, 
together with his parents, shall sign a six 
per cent one year note. If the pig dies, the 
obligation is cancelled. 

According to Kiwanian Theodore Dullum, 
chairman of the club’s Committee on Agri- 
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culture, it has been necessary to advance 
only about $330 to the youngsters and they 
actually raised $2,200 worth of live pork. 

Toward fall the pigs are brought into one 
feedlot where they are weighed in, marked 
and credited to the club boy or girl indi- 
vidually. Should any of these die, the in- 
dividual stands the loss. They are sold to 
market as soon as they weigh about 225 
pounds and the young owner is credited 
with the returns. 

It is the intention of the Kiwanis club to 
rotate the Pig Club around the county so 
as to introduce it in a new community each 
year. 

* * * 


Lake Forest, Illinois, Has Orphanage 
Benefit 


One of the most delightful musical enter- 
tainments offered in Lake Forest was ar- 
ranged recently by the Kiwanis Club of 
Lake Forest, Illinois, the proceeds of which 
went to the Lake Bluff Orphanage. The 
features of the program were the famous 
Swift Male Chorus of seventy voices and 
the soloist, Marion Claire, brilliant star of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. Music 
critics have commended both the chorus and 
Marion Claire very highly. The latter has 
had very great successes in Berlin and in 
Italy. She lived in Lake Bluff formerly. 




















Marion Claire, star of Chicago Civic Opera, is 
soloist at Lake Forest, Illinois, benefit, 
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Business Show Sponsored by 

Norristown, Pennsylvania 
The fourth annual business show con- 
ducted last November under the auspices of 
the Kiwanis Club of Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania, had displays of sixty-five firms rep- 
resenting fifty different business lines. This 
exposition is promoted yearly in support of 
the club’s major objective, the maintenance 
of a summer camp for under-privileged boys 
of the community. Although the camp is 
now for boys only, it is planned to have a 
girls’ camp as soon as the club is financially 

able to handle it. 


The camp, extending a third of a mile 
along the banks of Swamp Creek, is the 
summer gathering place for 120 boys, each 
of whom stays ten days at a period. The 
boys are carefully chosen by a committee 
headed by Kiwanian John Sheldon. Mr. 
Sheldon visits homes, consults teachers, so- 
cial workers and church heads in an effort 
to get the most deserving boys. 

Professor L. D. McKee, director of voca- 
tional education in the Norristown schools 
was camp director last season. 

The boys, many of whom were under- 
nourished, gained weight rapidly, one little 
fellow finding eight pounds more on his 
body when he left camp. One or two who 
failed to gain in the first period were re- 
turned for an additional period. Fifteen 
boys were received from the Main Line 
and other clubs last summer. 


The personal service element is stressed 
with the boys of the camp. Each one is 
assigned to a Kiwanian who keeps in touch 
with his charge, helping him when needed 
and working with him in problems of life. 
He is the answer to “When a feller needs a 
friend.” A real “Big Brother Association” 
has been formed which is helping to pre- 
pare the destinies of these lads. 


The proceeds of the business exposition 
are counted upon to make possible the build- 
ing of permanent bunk houses to improve 
the camp. 


Santa Fe, New Mexico, Assists Com- 
munity Development 


A worth-while and rather extensive civic 
program is planned by the Kiwanis Club of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, for the year 1929. 
Santa Fe River Park is to be the major 
project of the club. .They hope to make 
this park the most beautiful in the state. 
Other planned activities include the reform- 
ing of the state vehicle code, a permanent 
city dump, a civic center on the old city hall 
lot and a zoning ordinance, 
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Nutrition and Welfare Work at St. 
Augustine, Florida 


The St. Augustine, Florida, club has de- 
cided to carry on for the fourth year, its pro- 
gram of nutrition and welfare work among 
the undernourished and under-privileged 
children of the St. Augustine schools. 
Trained nutrition workers have been em- 
ployed by the club and hundreds of future 
citizens have received direct and indirect 
benefits from Kiwanis welfare and nutrition 
work during the past three years. 


Each year a definite program at an 
average cost of about $8,000 is planned. 
Budget requirements are submitted to the 
membership and ways and means towards 
the continuation of the program are dis- 
cussed and provided for. 


The actual routine carried on under the 
supervision of the Kiwanis nutrition worker 
begins with a thorough examination and 
weighing of every child in the local public 
and parochial schools. The children whose 
examinations reveal them to be ten per cent 
or more under weight are immediately regis- 
tered for diagnosis and treatment. Correc- 
tive recommendations based on physical de- 
fects, such as disturbances of the eye, tonsil 
and adenoid infections, hookworm infesta- 
tion, rickets and other infantile imperfec- 
tions are made by the Kiwanis physicians 
and surgeons, and in many cases operations, 
beyond the means of the children’s parents, 
are performed by the surgeons without cost. 

Special nutrition classes are organized un- 
der the direction of a full-time Kiwanis 
nutrition worker who conducts her cam- 
paign from the under-privileged child back 
to the home. Often the worker is able to 
effect great improvements in children by 
suggesting proper dietary measures and even 
drawing up menu schedules for the families 
as a whole. This work, entailing as it does, 
diplomacy and tact on the part of the nutri- 
almost immediate 
beneficial results in most instances not only 
with the child in question, but with all mem- 
bers of the family. 


tion worker, achieves 


In some extreme cases where parents have 
been unable financially to afford their chil- 
dren proper nourishment, the Kiwanis club, 
upon the recommendation of the nutrition 
worker, has furnished milk to the children. 


KIWANIS 
In other exceptionally pitiful cases of want 
and actual privation, the Kiwanis club has 
secured aid for the entire family from the St. 
Johns County Welfare Association, an or- 
ganization which includes the entire county 
and which handles all cases of destitution, 
want, privation and the like. 

One of the most noteworthy features in 
connection with the performance of the 
club’s nutrition and under-privileged child 
work is the fact that the entire program, 
supervised as it is by trained physicians and 
surgeons and under the constant direction 
of trained workers, has been carried on by 
the club itself. St. Augustine Kiwanians 
have refused all outside aid and have made 
the annual programs possible at the begin- 
ning of each school term through private 
pledges deposited with the treasurer. 


* *~ + 


Portsmouth, Virginia, Fresh Air Farm 
to Have New Home 

Through the medium of a Fresh Air 
Farm scores of children have been given 
healthy starts in life by the Kiwanis Club 
of Portsmouth, Virginia. Due chiefly to the 
constructive manner in which it has been 
conducted, the camp has been successful 
from every viewpoint from its very incep- 
tion. It has now outgrown its old quarters 
so the club is at present giving attention to 
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providing a larger and more adequate home. 
An Advisory Committee composed of past 
presidents with L. J. Roper, chairman, under 
whose administration the camp was estab- 
lished, has been appointed to investigate and 
to work as a special committee in conjunc- 
tion with the General Committee of which 
W. L. Bennett is chairman. 

Daily instruction in physical development 
is an important feature of the beneficial 
routine of the farm. ©‘ Careful medical at- 
tention is also given the children by the 
physicians of the club. The average gain in 
weight per child with physical defects last 
year was one and one-half pounds, while the 
same child after the defect was cured gained 
approximately three and one-quarter pounds. 

The children are carefully selected for the 
farm periods, a particular effort being made 
to send those children most in need of health- 
ful recreation. Many of them are selected 
through the Associated Charities or the 
Family Service Association. It is hoped 
that this summer the periods can be raised 
to three weeks instead of two for each child. 

A benefit entertainment, Kiwanis Kapers 
of 1929, was recently staged, the proceeds 
of which will be used to augment the fund 
which has been set aside by the club to care 
for the future of Portsmouth citizenry by 
training the under-privileged children of 
the city. 

* * * 


Champaign, Illinois, Has Student 
Loan Fund 


In February of last year the Champaign 
Kiwanis club turned over to a special com- 
mittee a fund of $500 to be known as the 
Charles L. Kiser Memorial Student Loan 
Fund to be used far making loans to 
students at the University of Illinois. 
Charles L. Kiser was the first president of 
the club and held a 100 per cent attendance 
record, From the time of the establishment of 
the loan fund up to and including September 
30, 1928, nineteen loans were made from it, 
totaling $750. Of this amount $335 have 
been repaid, the balance of which was not 
yet due at the end of September. The total 
interest earnings (when present loans 
mature) will be $22.09. 

Loans from the fund are made to needy 
and worthy students, in amounts not exceed- 











The Lanesboro, Minnesota, Kiwanis club recently sponsored a most 
suceessful two-day winter carnival, with a ski tournament heading the list 
ef sport events which included hockey games, skating races, figure skating 
and other contests. Purses totalling $500 were given the contest winners 
and the club treasury was enriched by about $600. Above: Miss Muriel 








Hanson, daughter of Kiwanian A. M. Hanson was chosen as carnival Queen. 
Left: One of the skiers whe competed in the contest. 
skiers from the National Ski Association participated in the ski tournament. 
Right: the queen and her attendants, left to right: Lois Habberstad; Lor- 
raine Johnson; Muriel Hanson (Queen); Verna Enger; Bernice Kvernum. 


Nationally known 
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ing $75. Some of the purposes for which 

students at the University of Illinois borrow 

this money are fees, books, dental work, 

room rent, general expenses and inspection 

trips. The amount of the individual loans 

varies from fifteen to seventy-five dollars. 
In addition to the 
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the club and approximately fifty truck and 
automobile loads were sent to the storm 
area. 

Three meetings were held in the “interest 
of better relations with farmers.” The first 
of these was held with about twenty lead- 
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Muncie, Indiana, Program for 1929 
Most Complete 

An operating plan for the whole year of 

1929 has been received from C. V. Sursa, 

Secretary of the Kiwanis Club of Muncie, 

Indiana. This plan is mimeographed on 

legal sized paper, 





fund originally set 
aside by the club, one 
of the members has 
placed in the hands of 
the committee a certif- 
icate of stock in a lo- 
cal building and loan 
association, which 
when it matures in 
about three years will 
be worth $400. This 
will then be added to 
the original fund and 
become available for 
additional loans. 
* * * 


Garden Contest 
Sponsored by 
McCook, 
Nebraska 


Planting of trees 
and flowers in a sec- 
tion of the new Kel- 
ley Park and conduc- 











ting a competitive 
flower and vegetable 
gardening contest for 
boys and girls have 
been set as the major projects of the Kiwanis 
Club of McCook, Nebraska, for 1929. 

A committee composed of C. D. Ritchie, 
Dr. E. T. Molzahn and C. B. Heber has been 
appointed to study the proposition and to 
talk the matter over with the park commit- 
tee of the city council. 

Dr. Molzahn offered $50 to be used as 
prize money to be awarded winners of the 


city parks. 


contest. 
* * * 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, Financing 
Children’s Home 

Kiwanians of Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
have been very successful in the financing 
of a home for children with but one parent. 
It had originally been established by a phil- 
anthropic resident and was intended to ac- 
commodate only ten children. The need 
had grown so great, however, and the de- 
mands so numerous, that it had been found 
necessary to increase the accommodations. 

The home now has thirty occupants who 
are cared for twenty-four hours daily by a 
custodian and his wife at a cost to the club 
of $150 per month. The ages of the chil- 
dren range from four months to nine years. 


* * 
Agricultural Program of Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, Is Varied 


Meetings of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the Tuscaloosa, Alabama, club were 
held on the average of once a week last 
year and consequently much good was ac- 
complished. The committee visited and in- 
spected very closely conditions in the area 
in Tuscaloosa and Pickens Counties stricken 
by a terrific storm. They made recommenda- 
tions for relief and carried them out very 
satisfactorily. Vegetables, planting seed, 
plants and other things were collected by 





The Kiwanis Club Boy Scout Cabin built by Denton, Texas, Kiwanians, is 
Kiwanian J. T. Harris has been employed by the club to 


ing farmers of the county in attendance. 
Dairying and condensaries were discussed. 
The second and third meetings centered 
around conservation and the promotion of 
forestry and fire prevention. 

The camp expenses of six 4-H Club girls 
were paid. Assistance was given 4-H Club 
boys in getting to and from Camp Horne. 
These boys were also entertained on various 
occasions, 

Under the head of dairying work, eighteen 
meetings were held to give assistance in 
dairy developments in the community. 

The committee in charge of this work 
was composed of Kiwanians R. C. Lett, chair- 
man; Houston Park and Harry McGahey. 

* * * 
Astoria, Oregon, Makes Gifts from 
Tree 

The Kiwanis Club of Astoria, Oregon, 
has charge of the Zewalwa Keaki tree, an 
historical tree brought from Japan and 
located about four miles west of the city. 
Half of this tree was broken off in a storm 
in January, 1928. The wood, which is very 
valuable, was saved and seasoned during 
the summer. Just before Christmas it was 
made into plates, nut bowls and candle 
stick sets. ‘These were auctioned off to the 
members and $60 realized for the Christmas 
Committee. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, Has Varied 
Program 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, Kiwanians re- 
cently held a farm program meeting at which 
a milk demonstration test was given by the 
boys of the 4-H club. The club is also sup- 
porting a boy scout troop and contributing 
to the good work of the community Y. M. 
C. A., having recently donated $60 to that 
organization, 


giving first the ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis 
International, 
objectives, key-note 
speech of President 
W. P. Zimmerman of 
the club, the club ros- 
ter and officers, with 
their general operat- 
ing plan. It gives 
the date of every 
meeting in all months, 
the name of the 
monthly chairman 
and the chairman of 
each meeting. Each 
meeting has a name, 
such as Attendance 
Day, Lincoln and 
Valentine Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, 
Fun Day, National 
Inauguration Day, 
Surgeon’s Day, ete. 
Then there is an 
: , analysis of the plan, 

located in one of the an explanation of 
act as Scoutmaster executive staff pro- 
cedure and a page of 

suggestions for all members. The last sug- 
gestion is particularly noteworthy, reading: 
“Club work will hereafter be on a day roster 
basis. You will be held personally respon- 
sible for assignments given you. Inability 
to function must be taken care of by securing 


your own substitute.” 
* * # 


club 





Unusual Program Given at Everett, 
Massachusetts 

The Kiwanis Club of Everett, Massa- 
chusetts, arranged an unusual minstrel show 
recently. The unusual part was the fact 
that when the curtain was raised to a full 
house in the Capitol Theatre, donated by 
the management for the occasion, the mem- 
bers of the Everett club were gathered 
around the luncheon tables on the stage at 
what was their regular weekly luncheon. 

A great deal of time was spent in train- 
ing the club members to sing, but the songs 
expressing the Kiwanis ideals and the nov- 
elty of the idea captured the entire audience. 

The idea was due mainly to Kiwanian 


John T. Gregson, publisher of the Everett 
Gazette. 
« ~ * 
Hollywood, Florida, Builds Aviation 
Sign 


In the short period of two weeks plans 
were laid and carried out by Hollywood, 
Florida, Kiwanians-to build what is believed 
to be the largest aviation sign of its kind 
in the world. The entire membership was 
divided into teams and captains appointed, 
each group being in charge of a letter. 
Thirty-five hours of actual painting time 
completed the gigantic indicator, and with 
the ten hours taken in laying out and outlin- 
ing the sign, an actual total of forty-five 
hours was consumed. 
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What Price Kiwanis? 

It has frequently been said that “No man 
is too big for Kiwanis, but Kiwanis is too 
big for some men to grasp.” 

If this be true, there is cause for rejoicing. 
Kiwanis would have little tractability if it 
were so small and simple that the full mean- 
ing and import of its purposes and ideals 
could be universally comprehended. 

Kiwanis is a mountain that tests the metal 
of men. It has a base with dimensions so 
broad that its peak, snow white in the purity 
of its unattained ideals, glistens in the azure 
Here and there 
on its high ascending slopes brave souls and 
stout hearts catch the breath of its invigorat- 
ing air, untainted with the sordidness of the 
flats, and like gods to those 


blue of eternal sunshine. 


misty seem 
below. 
These are they who, in no small measure 
grasp Kiwanis. 
~4 marillo, Texas, Wigwam. 


Art Museum Opening for 1929 
Beginning Sunday, January 13, and con- 
tinuing through Sunday, January 27th, the 
Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, will hold 
its formal opening of the year with an ex- 
hibit of contemporary American art, includ- 
ing both painting and sculpture. 

This exhibit is a loan collection from the 
New York and 
will offer the opportunity for a comprehen- 


Grand Central Galleries of 


sive survey of the phases of contemporary 
art and by its diversity of offerings should 
appeal to all tastes. 

Kiwanians are invited to avail themselves 
of the exhibit for the three weeks it will be 
in Houston and to visit the Museum un- 
officially at all Thursday evening, 
January 17th, has been set aside and the 
Kiwanis been receive 
officially at that time, by James Chillman, 
Jr., Director of the Museum. 

—Houston, Texas, Builder 
Jan. 16, 1929. 


times. 


club has invited to 


In My Home Town 
A city large is novelty, 
In interest there is much to see ;— 
But soon it seems I want to be 
In my home town. 
I like it where there's life and go 
Awhile—for ev’rything’s a show— 
But soon it palls for those I know 
In my home town. 
Those faces strange make me retreat 
To where the smiles are ‘long the street 
That say, “Hello,” whene’er we meet 
In my home town. 
—Ben HINCHMAN, JR., 
Kiwanis Club of Alliance, Ohio. 


Work with the construction gang—not the 
wrecking crew. 
—Joliet, lilinois 


Keep Smiling 

Perhaps the preaching of cheerfulness 
and optimism by the service clubs may have 
contributed to our present mood; perhaps 
nearly ten years without a financial panic 
may have contributed; but, whatever the 
cause, the fact remains that we are conduct- 
ing the greatest attempt to subordinate mat- 
ter to mind, econdmic conditions to mental 
determination, ever seen in the world. 
President Wilson declared that the business 
depression immediately after the war was 
largely mental or psychological, and you re- 
member a nation-wide campaign of forced, 
mechanical smiling and cheerfulness was 
carried on for months so that as business 
revived many of us attributed the improve- 
ment to our smiling our troubles away. 
“Keep smiling” was the slogan. 

A few more years will tell whether all 
the best economic thinking of two centuries 
was mistaken and our theory is sound that 
a smile and a bold front. will triumph over 
business mistakes, over excessive supply 
and wild speculation and indefinitely post- 
pone the day of settlement which all. the 
world had deemed periodically necessary. 
The trouble is the higher we climb the 
greater must be the fall—if fall shall come. 

—Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicate. 


Imagination in men is necessary to their 
happiness, but facts, no matter how impor- 
tant they are, are an emaciating diet for 
imagination. 

—Alliance, Ohio, Put and Take. 


Life 
Life is a garden, we plant and take care of 
it 
Sowing the seed and then reaping our share 
of it; 
Tilling the soil to be what we expect of it, 
Gathering thorns, the result of neglect of it; 
Watering well ev’ry time it’s in need of it, 
Coveting blooms as the ultimate meed of it; 
And in the end—there’s no shadow of doubt 
of it— 
What you put in, governs what you get out 
of it. 


Life is a garden, we plant and take care of 
it; 
Fragrance forever will rise on the air of it; 
Wafted abroad thru the world by the bloom 
of it, 
Changing to cheer ev’ry vestige of gloom 
of it; 
Dull eyes will brighten with joy at the 
sight of it 
If we're sincere and refuse to make light 
of it 
For in the end—there’s no shadow of doubt 
of it— 
What you put in governs what you get out 
of it. 
EpwarpD §S. SNovER, JR., 
Port Huron, 
In the Michigan Builder. 


Kiwanis Epigrams 
Some men are like oak leaves—they den’t ' 





know when they’re dead, but stiil hang 
right on; and there are others who let go 
before anything has really touched them. 
The man who can make up his mind 
quick, makes up other people’s minds for + 


them. 


Decision is a sharp knife that cuts 


clear and straight and lays bare the fat and 
lean; indecision, a dull one that hacks and 
tears and leaves ragged edges. behind it. 


Say yes or no—seldom perhaps. 


Trouble 


postponed always has to be met with accrued 


interest. 


A good many men are truthful only on the 


installment plan. 


They tell their boss all 


the good things in sight about their end of 


the business 


and then dribble out the bad 


ones like a fellow who’s giving you a list ' 


of his debts. 


Half the troubles in this world are imag- 
inary and it takes time to think them up 
you must have leisure to be unhappy. 


—The Nebraska-lowa Kiwanian. 





“Every opportunity for constructive civic 
service is a challenge to a Kiwanis club to 


prove the effectiveness of Kiwanis ideals 
in action.” 
Note: But Kiwanians should not fail to y 


be keen and scrutinizing judges as to what 
is constructive. 


—Lafayette, Ind., Laugh-a-Y et. 





Random Shots 


I shot an arrow into the air; it fell in the 
distance, I knew not where, till a neighbor 
said that it killed his calf, and I had to pay 


him six and a half ($6.50). 


I bought some 


poison to slay some rats, and a neighbor 
swore that it killed his cats; and, rather 
than argue across the fence, I paid him four 


dollars and fifty cents ($4.50). 


One night 


I set sailing a toy balloon, and hoped it 
would sail till it reached the moon, but the 
candle fell out on a farmer’s straw, and he 


said I must settle or go to law. 


And that is 


the way with the random shot; it never hits 
in the proper spot; and the joke you spring, 


that you think so smart, may leave a wound 


in some fellow’s heart. j 


If laundrymen 
schemes 


gigantic 


—Denver, Colorado . 


This Is Kiwanis 


K ingship 

In 

W orthiness 

nd 

obility 

n 

ervice 
Dr. JoHN S. Hurr, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


oe 
_—_ 


ny 


would but carry out the 
outlined on restaurant 


ree 


tablecloths they would soon be able to retire 


from business. 





—Boston Kiwanis Klarion. 
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Human Harmony 
(From page 133) 


of things we never would do alone. 
Harmful things. Walk down a 
crowded street and try to thing great 
thoughts. Beethoven put the moan of 
the forest winds to music only by dodg- 
ing the streets of Baden. We will al- 
ways be inacrowd. Yet our success in 
reaching the high peaks depends on our 
individuality. So each of us is forced, 
by this fact of compensation, to spend 
some time by ourselves in meditation 
unless we are willfully willing to pay 
the penalty of the influence of the 
mass. If we must base our lives in the 
crowd, we should erect a perpendicular 
in solitude if we would enjoy a right- 
angled life. 


My great grandfather shot wild 
turkey from his doorstep. He broke 
the trail. He watched the great red 
sun sink behind the tamaracks of the 
leeward shore. He hunted in the moss 
grounded slashing. He knew where 
lurked the trout in the grey morning. 
Crickets chirped on his hearth. He 
smelled the odor of a new turned soil. 
He felt the tang of a fresh blown wind 
in his face. He got a sedative, restful 
recreation that brought him health and 
happiness. But think of my predica- 
ment! Each day I stand where the 
four streams of the city’s traffic flow 
unceasingly past. The wind is full of 
the dust of men’s feet. The ground is 
dotted with the work of men’s hands. 
Tall skyscrapers stand sentinel to a 
changed world. Cement back yards. 
Apartments. Dirty odors. 


Some of you have undoubtedly wor- 
ried over the fact that the younger 
generation seems to be turning from 
eagles into peacocks . . . peacocks of 
pulchritude. Watch any midnight 
phantasmagoria. There are the Marie 
Beauponts dressed, assumptively speak- 
ing, in the limpid satin dictates of the 
Place Vendome. Bespattered with 
Quelque Fleur. Pot marked with the 
powder barrage of a compact. There 
are the Percival Renaults with bo- 
hemian coiffures and patent leather 
shoes. Standard patterns from the 
matrix of the Prince. They form a 
crowd atmospheric as the devil. 


The Tighter They Are the Looser They 
Become 

They come together at some Cave of 
the Dead Rat which really is nothing 
more than a blind pig. The tighter 
they get, the looser they become. At 
such a rendezvous of the stallions of 
pleasure, the floors shed a sensuous 
shadow of opalescent red from dark 
windows and young women dance with- 
out moving their feet. The youngsters 
try to rest but they get increasingly 
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- When you're traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts of a Statler. 


Enjoy — 


Radio when you throw. a switch —icewater when you press a 
valve—the morning paper under your door—a good library at 
your disposal —a reading lamp at your bed-head—your private 
bath — stationery without asking—and Statler Service.7 7 7 All 
these things—whatever the price of your room—at no extra cost. 


The,» organization of 
Ervatatlen 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON +7 
CLEVELAND . 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
DETROIT ’ 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


*, HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio 


reception. 
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Fixed, unchanging wid 


rates posted in all rooms. ° 
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The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 























Drawing Room 


Banquet 
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JULES RAZIL 





“The Artistic Merrymaker’? 





Address 3326-84th pores te Jockpon Heights 


| Studio: NEW 


- N.Y. World | 

















KETCHUM, Inc. 


Fund-Raising 
Organization and Direction 
Pitisburgh: Park Building 


Philadelphia: 928 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Dallas: 1104 Republic Bank Bldg. 


























Tricky, Sporty, Interesting 
Game for the Lawn 


Write for Information 
MASON MFG. CO., So. Paris, Maine 
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King Edward Hotel 


Toronto, Canada 


Kiwanians stopping af the 
D> hotel kindly designate that 


they are Kiwanians when 


registering 
OF AMERICA P.K. Hunt, Manager. 4§ 
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PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of 


A. S. PATTISON & SON—629 F St., 
D. C. Many years practice in the U. 
Patent Office 


2 W ashington, 
. Courts and 














Intelligently Designing 
a New Hotel 


How large a hotel should your city 
build? And what type? What is your 
present and potential hotel patronage? 
How many rooms can your city sup- 
| port? 
Just a few slight errors in design can 
easily burden your hotel payroll, and 
hamper economical operation. But, 
Marts and Lundy, Inc., collaborating 
with your architect, offer the benefit of 
a vast fund of information. 

As the result of wide hotel experience, 
Marts and Lundy, Inc., will not only 
successfully direct your financing, but 
guide you safely through the trouble- 
some problems of location, design, con- 
struction and operation—for one nom- 
inal fee. 

For impartial survey made without cost 
or obligation address L. A. Webster, 
| Manager, Hotel Financing Department. 


MARTS and LUNDY, Inc. 


Directors of Successful Campaigns 
$174,490,028 raised to date 


527 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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heavy doses of stimulated nerves until 
they are willing to sacrifice anything 
for a thrill. Jazzmania. Mentally 
intoxicated night after night, they pro- 
duce less day after day. How can they 
be expected to produce when they con- 
tinually think of the wild night that 
is coming or the one that has gone. 
Yet employers seem hard and wages 
small. They lease their brain 
and the salary is the rent. They lease 
their brawn and the wage balances the 
How to hold up under all 
the strain and still have the fun of it 
all. There are social penalties in this 
rushing, crushing, thrill-seeking mod- 
ern hour. We cannot get natural, 
sedative, restful amusement. 


The Lost Chord 


seem 


account. 


Born with the song of the stars in 
our souls—we slide along the organ 
seat and touch the keys of life. Come 
jarring notes in the embryo euphony. 
Come discords. We get nervous, lose 
our poise. ‘Where is this dominant 
chord of life? Why this discord when 
I want to play harmoniously ?”—our 
tunes are filled with fitful plats and 
mental minors. The audience of asso- 
ciates, far out in the naves of the great 
cathedral of life, hold their ears. We 
try to fool them with delightful ditties 
to hide our shames. But in the deeps 
of your hearts and mine, we know that 
delightful ditties cannot become the 
symphonies of the spheres. The chord 
is lost and we want to find it. 


The Will to Struggle 

Slowly the soft matutinal light of 
youth changes into the bright blaze of 
midday. In just a little while the 
golden orange will filter through rose 
windows on our playing. There will 
come twilight and after that the dark 

. « let us play the tune in human har- 
mony. Let us reach the high peaks 
of desire. Let us prevent the penalties 
of It can be easily done. 
The matter is one of will power, more 
than anything else. 

Each is facec with the necessity, first 
of all, of spending sufficient time to 
know himself physically, sexually, 
mentally. Stop steering the machine 
you don’t understand out on the road 
to your hopes only to have it sputter 
and stall. 

There comes the need for the will to 
struggle. Realize that hardship makes 
us strong. For every easy thing in life, 
we must substitute some hard thing. 
If we drive to work one day, we should 
walk to work the next. All of us must 
have will power enough to make it hard 
for ourselves physically. 


The Art of Solitude 
The third essential is the art of soli- 


tude. Realize that great accomplish- 
ment and sparkling achievement is 


progress. 
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born from the contemplation of great 
thoughts in the solitary places. The 
greatest men in history found the 
dynamo of achievement to be medita- 
tion. Dodge the crowd and be alone 
a little while each day. 


A Christian Dynamic of Action 

Last of all, but by no means least 
important, is the essential of a proper 
motivation force. I think it could be 
most properly expressed as a Christian 
dynamic of action. I do not mean it 
in the usual interpretation because all 
too sadly, Christianity usually finds its 
only expression in the mere language 
of words. It is the language of action 
that counts after all. If we have the 
courage to put others before ourselves, 
to be willing to lose all that the world 
might gain, to desire to spend ourselves 
in the service of others . . . from the 
infinite standpoint we will have 
achieved great success. 

These four essentials, then, I inter- 
pret as being the antidote for the dis- 
cords of civilization. These are the 
dominant chords of Human Harmony: 

An intelligence of ourselves 
The will to struggle 

The art of solitude 

A Christian dynamic. 


Functions and Inter- 
Relations 


(From page 130) 

a territorial assignment or definition of 
a field of activities of a lieutenant gov- 
ernor, who is an assistant district gov- 
ernor, as the word, lieutenant governor, 
implies. In my experience and obser- 
vation of last year, I noted in some 
places that the lieutenant governors as- 
sumed prerogatives of a governor; that 
clubs could not be built in a division 
without the full consent of the lieuten- 
ant governors; that the governor had 
no jurisdiction in a division except to 
receive reports, etc. Of course, you 
governors-elect recognize the fallacy of 
this and I am only mentioning these 
points to impress upon you the re- 
sponsibility of your high office. 

Districts should never adopt any 
definite district policy other than the 
promotion of and carrying forward of 
the objects, objectives, and activities 
of Kiwanis International Activities 
suggested by the special needs of a 
local community can all be confined in 
the province of our objects and objec- 
tives as laid down by International, for 
their effect and influence is far-reach- 
ing, and they run the gamut of all local 
requirements, 

We must remember that it is the 
club that puts into practical applica- 
tion the object, objectives, and policies 
of Kiwanis International, and that the 
district is for the purpose of the de- 
velopment of an organization, and the 
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education, guidance, and inspiration of 
the clubs in their functioning. 

Kiwanis International, which is the 
aggregate of an individual member ex- 
ercising his rights and _ privileges 
through the club unit, has adopted cer- 
tain objects which are as designs upon 
the trestle-board. The President, with 
the Board of Trustees, elected by the 
delegates from the clubs at conven- 
tions, proclaims certain objectives, 
activities, and policies. These policies, 
objectives, and activities, are translated 
into practical application through the 
club unit, with the help, inspiration, 
and direction of International and dis- 
trict. The mechanism of our organiza- 
tion has been developed to a high de- 
gree. The correlation, codrdination, 
and coéperation of the three units is 
essential. 

The most popular piece of mecha- 
nism subject to the caprice of man is 
the automobile. Almost every person 
can run one. Nearly every person 
owns one. How many though, who 
run an automobile, know what to do 
when the thing stops? The mechan- 
ism gets out of kilter. It is fine as 
long as all parts respond to their ex- 
pectancy and function. May we apply 
the thought to Kiwanis. There are 
many Kiwanians who have official posi- 
tions in clubs, districts, and Interna- 
tional, but how many are able to detect 
the knock in the engine, or recognize 
the difficulty when things go wrong in 
the club, the district, or International ? 

May we here in this splendid fellow- 
ship expand our conceptions of Kiwanis 
and consolidate our ideas for mutual 
helpfulness, as well as the advancement 
of the great objects and purposes of 
our organization. 


Four O’Clock 


The “Witching Hour,” they say, is two, 

Perhaps in Fairyland that’s true. 

Of “Three O’Clock” there is a lay, 

Sung by folks who turn night to day, 

But “Four O’Clock”—ah wondrous time, 

Unsung by Poet, yet sublime. 

At Four O’Clock the fears of night, 

The revelers have had their fill. 

At Four O’Clock the world is still, 

At Four O’Clock the fears of night, 

The doubts, the wonderings, take flight. 

Ah—Witching Hour, if one there be, 

Is Four O’Clock—not two or three. 

At Four O’Clock stars are bright, 

In Winter, yet it is not night. 

At Four O’Clock, in Spring, the dew 

Bedecks each bud and leaf anew. 

At Four O’Clock—be what you may— 

God gives to you a Clean New Day. 

Grapvy—Duluth. 

Grady, of Duluth, Secretary of the Minne- 

apolis-Dakotas District, arose at 4:00 a. m. 

to drive to Saint Paul to attend the District 

Trustees’ Meeting. District Governor Rosser 

Willis “instructed” him to write a verse, 

thinking that it couldn’t be done, that there 

was nothing poetic about getting up that 

early. This is the result. 
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Land of the Sky Blue 
Waters 


(From page 125) 


crow’s nest of the lakes. From the hills 
you can look over an expanse of blue 
sea and green islands which forms a 
never-to-be-forgotten scene. You can 
drive over the winding roads, visit the 
ancient fort, swim, fish, golf or enjoy 
any of the many pleasures of this 
famous resort. 


Then down Lake Michigan, greatest 
of the lakes ; past famous Beaver Island 
—one time home of a Mormon repub- 
lic. Fishing tugs, working far out at 
sea, whistle a greeting as your ship 
passes and if the visibility is good, you 
can see far to your left the gleaming 
vellow bluffs of Michigan. 

Milwaukee lies on the Wisconsin 
shore and to the north is Green Bay. 
Every mile now is piling your pyramid 
of impressions higher and higher. Nor 
have you begun to exhaust the pleas- 
ures of your cruise. There is Sault 
Ste. Marie, commonly called the Soo. 
Here are the great locks through which 
commerce passes from Lake Superior 
to the lower lakes. Your steamer will 
lock through and you float at last on 
the deep bosom of mighty Superior. 

And now, turning homeward, your 
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vessel steams slowly down St. Mary’s 
River, pine forest rising on either side 
like spires of vast cathedrals. This is 
the region that was once the happiest 
hunting ground the red man knew. 
Even yet in the bush of the interior 
the game which he once pursued is to 
be found in abundance. 


So with the fragrance of the northern 
pine haunting you, you begin the rest- 
ful voyage back to the home port. 
Cling, if you like, to your memory of 
Yellowstone and Glacier, of canyon 
walls splashed with all the colors of 
the rainbow; remember the little vil- 
lage of Lucerne in Switzerland, lying 
beside its blue lake in the Alps; recall 
the Caribbean with its romantic shores 
and cities. But remember this—here 
in the homeland is a country, which for 
pure beauty, for air like tonic, for a sea 
that is the color of a summer sky, is the 
equal of any spot that any traveler will 
ever visit. If it is history and romance 
you seek, here is a land which is not 
without its romance or its background 
of history. Three nations have fought 
over it, its shores and waters have seen 
some of the bloodiest battles of early 
American history. If it is undespoiled 
beauty for which you long, look across 
its waters and let the eye dwell in rap- 
ture on the islands of Georgian Bay. 


Ringed in by the growing cities of 
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one of the richest sections of the world, 
here is a playground, a place for ad- 
venturing, which is so vast that as long 
as the blue waters flow towards the sea, 
man can never spoil its charm. 

This is the land of the Sky Blue 
Waters. 


New Book on Social Work 


“Publicity for Social Work” by Mary S&S. 
Routzahn and Evart G. Routzahn of the 
Department of Service and Exhibits of the 
Russell Sage Foundation is a very compre- 
hensive book of 392 pages, covering all 
phases of securing publicity in various kinds 
of social work. Kiwanians connected with 
other social organizations will find this a 
very valuable book. The authors have writ- 
ten the book on the basis that publicity for 
social work consists in disseminating infor- 
mation directed toward human betterment 
and the method of presentation is the setting 
forth of principles that are in actual opera- 
tion. A wealth of examples drawn from the 
practices of numerous social organizations 
makes the book very practical. 

This volume is greatly different from any 
other treatise on securing publicity because 
it is based on the needs of all forms of 
social work and it makes an analysis of the 
problems of social work and all the problems 
that confront social agencies and ties this 
in directly with the method of attracting 
public attention toward the support of the 
activities being undertaken. This book is 
published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City. 
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waters. Cruise the 


South 


great 


American. 


Convention in Milwaukee. 











Potter’s Travel Bureau, Inc. 


General Motors Bldg. 


Those in Ohio and West Virginia Districts apply to 
18 North Third Street 


Rainbow Tours 


Kiwanis Great Lakes Cruise 
to the International Convention 
(All Expense—12 Days-—-$145) 


Take your vacation this year in the land of the sky blue 
lakes on the 
Enjoy 2,200 miles of lake travel. 


comfortably in your cabin during the Kiwanis International 


Your Ship is Your Hotel 


No worries over rooms, baggage or meals. The rate quoted for 
this Kiwanis Cruise includes all expenses. 
docked just three blocks from the convention hall. 
covers Lakes Erie, St. Clair, Huron, Michigan and Superior 
and includes Georgian Bay, the Detroit and St. Clair rivers. 


Write for literature and full information. 


palatial steamer 


Live 


Your ship will be 


The route 


DETROIT, MICH. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Practical Use of 
Kiwanis Literature 


(From page 142) 


has a very broad field of usefulness. 
Another booklet which was prepared 
last year on “Urban-Rural Relations” 
has a very broad field of usefulness. 
We are impressed with the fact that 
there is probably no one problem, or 
subject which is the basis of more dis- 
cussion, some intelligent and a great 


deal unintelligent, than this whole 
matter of the agricultural situation, 


not because it is an agricultural prob- 
lem but because it is a part of a great 


national problem. Kiwanis can make 


a distinct contribution to that field, 
through the broadcasting of some of 
the facts which are available in that 
booklet. 

Then this new program outlined by 
our Committee on Business Standards. 
We have not begun to use it. A great 
many people have made studies regard- 
ing business ethics, codes of ethics, yet 
most of us are convinced that our state- 
ment is the best that has yet appeared. 
We certainly have an opportunity to 
broadcast that, not only to our mem- 
bership but in the wider field of pro- 
fessional schools, and in the field of 
education in general because there it 
renders a distinct service. 











complete vacation program 


a vacation retreat. 


Box 32B 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





Battle Creek for 
Rest and Health Building 


In the beautiful city of Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots—you may enjoy all the 
benefits of a pleasant outing to which is added a scien- 
tific course of health training. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges for each guest a 


rest and health building in view. 


The wholesome, palatable diet, expert physical direction 
and the outdoor life, efficient medical service, if desired 

refined, congenial companionship—these and many 
other attractive features make the Sanitarium ideal as 


“Battle Creek for Rest’ Booklet 
Free on Request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


planned for each day with 
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I have been seven years in different 
types of Kiwanis leadership, and I have 
heard frequently during those years 
the statement that we have too much 
Kiwanis literature, we are wasting too 
much money in the multitude of mate- 
rial which is sent out from Interna- 
tional Headquarters. But I am sure 
that as our contact with Kiwanis be- 
comes broadened and deepened, we are 
coming to the conclusion that we have 
not too much but too little, and it is one 
of the hopeful things that we have ad- 
ditional literature in the process of 
preparation. All of the literature which 
has gone out with the imprint of Ki- 
wanis International is worth reading. 
It is worth careful study. If utilized 
it would make our Kiwanis leadership 
infinitely more effective. Every public 
functioning of each Kiwanis leader has 
a distinctively educational import. 
Therefore the impact of our personali- 
ties should be as productive as possible 
during the year 1929, through a well- 
planned utilization of every possible 
aid to personal growth and executive 
efficiency. Our promotion of Kiwanis 
education during 1929 should recognize 
as a part of its program an aggressive 
promotion of the largest possible util- 
ization of Kiwanis literature. 





The Pomeroy Bend, 
Ohio, Bridge 


(From page 152) 
about the earnest and whole-hearted 
support given this project by Kiwa- 
nians. This story would not be com- 
plete without the names of Kiwanians 
E. Weed, Dave Hennessey, Ernest 
Duerr, Curtis Reed, Frank Will, Irvin 
Karr, Roland Schwegman and A. H. 
Rosenbaum being prominently men- 
tioned. Countless journeys were made 
by these Kiwanians along with their 
fellow members and officers, Hart 
Stanbery and Walter A. Compton, to 
Columbus, Ohio, and Charleston, West 
Virginia, state capitals, to Washington 
D. C., for governmental conferences as 
well as to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to 
confer with the Dravo Contracting 
Company, capitalists and builders of 
the bridge. The homes of Kiwanians 
Stanbery, Compton and Weed were the 
scenes of many bridge committee meet- 
ings and conferences. Kiwanians can 
always depend upon their women folks 
assisting them. During these home 
meetings Miss Louise Stanbery, sister 
of President Stanbery, Mrs. Walter A. 
Compton and Mrs. E. Weed proved 
themselves to be delightful and enter- 
taining hostesses. Pomeroy Bend 
Bridge stands today as a monument to 
the efforts and success of Kiwanians. 
It is absolute and positive proof that 
Kiwanians are ever leaders in civic, 
state and national affairs and that they 


“Do Build.” 
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What Is Wrong with Agriculture 


(From page 121) 


in 1920, requiring changes in indus- 
trial practice therefore place the 
farmer in a serious situation. 

He cannot over night shut down his 
plant or lay off his crew of men until 
prices justify further operation. He 
must continue to operate while slowly 
adjusting his operations to the new 
conditions. It speaks well for the 
stability of American agriculture that 
these adjustments have been made so 
rapidly as they have during the past 
few years. 

The horse and the mule have been 
replaced by the tractor and the truck. 
There are 9,000,000 fewer mules on 
American farms than there were in 
1910. Human labor has been sup- 
planted by power machinery. The 
farmer is now the second largest user 
of mechanical power in America. The 
human labor this released has gone to 
the city to find employment. In 1925- 
26 over one million people left the 
farm for the city. In New York State 
alone there were 52,000 fewer laborers 
in 1926 than ten years earlier. The 
greater use of power machinery has 
enabled the farmer to cut his costs of 
production materially. 

The wheat grower in Kansas in 1920 
cut his grain with the binder and later 
threshed it at a cost of twenty-nine 
cents per bushel. He now uses the 
combined harvester and this cost has 
been reduced to fourteen cents. The 
wheat farmer harvesting costs have 
been reduced over 50 per cent and his 
human labor problem solved. 

The problem of distribution has been 
thoroughly studied as never before and 
much has been done to help solve it by 
group action. Codperative marketing 
of farm products has increased at a re- 
markable rate during the past few 
years, with the resulting elimination of 
waste in distribution and the reduction 
of the expense of distribution. Much, 
however, remains to be done in this 
connection. 

With the greater efficiency of the 
American farmer less human labor is 
now required on the farms of America 
to produce the volume of food prod- 
ucts required by the consuming public. 

The Secretary of Agriculture in 
August 1927, reported that while there 
were 32,000,000 people on the farms 
of America in 1910 there were only 
28,000,000 in 1927. Last year the 
farm population decreased by 649,000 
persons. In New York State the farm 
population decreased by 16 per cent in 
ten years. The number of hired men 
on the farms of New York State is now 
less than one-third what it was eleven 
years ago. 

This all indicates that the American 





farm is now more efficiently run. It 
is producing more food than formerly 
with less expenditure of human labor. 
The labor formerly occupied on the 
farm has gone to the city where it is 
more effectively employed. 

The adjustments which the farmer 
has been slowly making during the 
past seven years are slowly bearing 
fruit. Agriculture is coming into its 
own again. The politicians will have 
to hurry up with their farm relief plans 
or in the language of the Breeders 
Gazette “Otherwise, if they don’t hurry 
up with farm relief pretty soon, what 
with $16 cattle, $12.50 hogs and $15 


lambs coming on, zt will be too late.” 


VI. The Future 
Dagens legge is Just now pass- 


ing through a period of marked 
change. In the view of the evolution 
through which the manufacturing in- 
dustry passed during the past two hun- 
dred years it seems safe to predict that 
the change now taking place in agricul- 
ture will be along the lines of larger 
units of production and more indus- 
trialized production by the greater use 
of power machinery. Undoubtedly 
this change will cause distress among 
many farmers who will be forced out 
of the business by this consolidation of 
small farms into larger units just as 
distress and failure occurred with many 
individuals in the early days of the in- 
dustrial revolution of one hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

As the manufacturing of that day 
was slowly taken from the home and 
concentrated in the factories in the 
towns, the peasant found himself de- 
prived of part of his income. As his 
farm was too small alone to furnish 
him with a livelihood he was forced out 
into other lines of work under terrific 
hardship and distress so vividly de- 
scribed by Oliver Goldsmith in “The 
Deserted Village.” 


“The mournful leads his 
humble band 

And while he sinks, without one arm 
to save, 


The country blooms—a garden and a 


peasant 


grave. 

If to the city sped what waits him 
there? 

To see profusion that he must not 
share.” 


Just as industry emerged from this 
period of distress so agriculture will 
emerge as one of the most successful, 
permanent and lucrative industries, in 
which there will be just as great a re- 
ward for the intelligent use of capital, 
management and labor as may be ob- 
tained in any other line of industry. 


















OME men never seem to have any 
trouble in keeping stenographers. 
They're pipe smokers, too, but they've 
discovered Sir Walter Raleigh, the mild- 
est, mellowest smoke that ever came out 
of the South. Stoke that strong old briar 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, men, and not 
even the snifhest steno will object to it. 
By the way,we line the tin with gold foil 
to keep Sir Walter fresh and fragrant to 
the last pipeful. 
y LIMITED OFFER y 
| (for the United States only) 
| 


If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 
Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 
| address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 
| be delighted to send you without charge 
| a full-size tin of this mi/der pipe mixture. 
Dept. 230, Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation 


& Louisville, Kentucky A 














SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 


milder 
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THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 


June 23 to 27 
—— 


Go via 


CHICAGO 


foremost big-city summer 

resort in America. Miles 
of bathing beaches— parks 
—museums—art galleries 
—theatres —golf—major 
league baseball—scoresof 
sightseeing trips by auto 
and boat. 


And take the Rock Island 
to the Heart of Chicago— 
La Salle Street Station— 
only station on the famous 
elevated loop. 













Fine fast trains to serve you 
—Golden State Limited, 
Apache, Rocky Mountain 
Limited, Colorado Flyer 
and many others, Thru 
sleeping car service from 
Los Angeles, San Diego, 
San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Phoenix, El Paso, 
Denver,Colorado Springs, 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, Hot 
Springs, Little Rock, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Des 
Moines. 
















Meals—*‘best on wheels’’ 


ROCK ISLAND 


For details, mail this coupon 





L. M. Allen, Vice-President and 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines, 723 La Salle Street Station, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me a Rock Island folder and full 
information regarding train schedules and service 


(EERE etna icaadl <a 
to Milwaukee via Chicago. 











Railroad Rates 
(From page 127) 


land territory: Boston and Albany, 
Boston and Maine, Canadian Pacific 
(Maine and Vermont), Central Ver- 
mont, Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., 
Grand Trunk Railway System, Maine 
Central, Narragansett Pier, New Eng- 
land Steamship Company, New York, 
New Haven and Hartford, Rutland 
railroad. 

SOUTHEASTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIA- 
TION :—dates of sale, June 20-26 with 
return limit July 3 for southeastern 
states. 

SOUTHWESTERN PASSENGER ASSO- 
CIATION :—dates of sale, June 19-25 
with final return limit of July 4 from 
Oklahoma and Texas. Dates of sale 
June 20-26 with final return limit of 
July 3 from Arkansas, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, also Memphis, Tennes- 
see, and Natchez, Mississippi. 

CANADIAN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 
EASTERN LINES :—dates of sale, June 
20-26 with return limit July 3 from 
points in Canada east of Port Arthur 
and Armstrong, Ontario. 

CANADIAN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 
WESTERN LINES :—dates of sale, June 
18-24 with return limit July 7 from 
points in the Province of British Co- 
lumbia; dates of sale, June 19-25, with 
return limit July 4 from Alberta ; dates 
of sale June 20-26 with return limit 
July 3 from Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and Ontario (west of Port Arthur and 
Armstrong ). 

The above-mentioned return limits 
apply only to the fare and one-half 
rates, the fare and three-fifths rates 
permit return limit of 30 days from 
date of sale of tickets. 





The Great Smokies 
(From page 134) 

now being pushed forward rapidly. 

Being only a short distance from the 
edge of the park, Knoxville is fast be- 
coming a tourist center. Good roads 
lead from Knoxville and Asheville, the 
two largest cities near the park, into the 
heart of this new mountain play- 
ground. A one-hundred mile “Scenic 
Loop,” starting and ending at Knox- 
ville, is a popular route used by motor- 
ists in visiting the park. 


Largest Tract of Hardwoods 


Tue largest tract of indigenous 
hardwoods in America is found in the 
Great Smokies. In a week-end trip 
through these mountains, one may see 
more indigenous trees and shrubs than 
in a cross-country trip from Boston to 
the Pacific Coast, or in an European 
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trip from merry England to Turkey. 

The slopes of the mountain ranges 
are covered with masses of virgin 
timber. The mountains are a succes- 
sion of biological zones. Trees indige- 
nous to southern Tennessee are found 
at the base of Mt. LeConte, while at 
the summit are found trees indigenous 
to Canada. White pines reach heights 
ot 200 feet and poplars grow to twenty- 
five feet in girth. The tulip tree some- 
times attains a trunk diameter of seven 
or eight feet. 


Species of plant life exist in greater 
numbers in the Great Smokies than 
anywhere else in the temperate zone. 
Scientists have counted 174 species of 
shrubs in this mountain fastness. 
Rhododendron, laurel, and azaleas 
bloom in profusion, making the moun- 
tain sides nothing short of a vast flower 
garden of unrivaled rarity and beauty. 


For the Sportsman 


Not only is the park area a wonder 
spot for botanists, but it is equally as 
fascinating to the sportsman. Wild life 
abounds in the Great Smokies. There 
are bears, deer, squirrels, wildcats, and 
lynx, along with more than 160 species 
of birds, among them being the ruffled 
grouse, the raven, the wild turkey, and 
the eagle. Trout are plentiful in the 
cold clear streams that wind their way 
down the mountain sides into the val- 
leys below. 

A small band of Cherokee Indians, 
among the last of that famous tribe, 
live in the park area. They are resi- 
dents of the Qualla Indian Reserve 
and are lusty farmers and sport-lov- 
ing people. 


Some Description of the Great Smokies 


Rosert STERLING YARD, 
writing in the National Parks Bulletin, 
speaks of the Great Smokies in a most 
enthusiastic manner. “Rising from a 
base altitude averaging fifteen hundred 
feet, her mountains equal in actual 
height all but very few in our western 
national parks as measured from their 
own base levels of four to nine thou- 
sand feet. 


“They are massed, ridged, canyoned 
and tumbled as confusingly as the high 
Sierra of California. If their heavy 
blanketing of forest has saved them 
from the carving, doming, and splinter- 
ing which erosion has performed upon 
the bared summits of many western 
mountains of similar height, it has pre- 
served to them the greater beauty of 
more gracious outline. 


“Marvelously beautiful are the little 
rivers. Imagine one on the lower slope, 
say, of Mount LeConte. It is broad and 
full, singing through a tunnel of in- 




































Ancient oaks and 


terwoven foliage. 
maples weave heavy spearing branches 
into its ceiling, through which enor- 
mous tulips thrust massive columns. A 


gleaming ash trunk, ruler-straight, 
leans across the water. Prim, erect 
cucumber, black, thick, curly cherry, 
feathery peawood, majestic plumed 
hemlock, huge chestnut still untouched 
with blight, crooked coppery birch, and 
a wealth of lesser forest folk pause at 
its banks, which are concealed beneath 
heavy masses of rhododendron trailing 
the current with stiff, shining fingers. 
Imagine boulders moss-blanketed to the 
water. Imagine a bird dipping swiftly 
to the surface. Imagine a leaping 
trout. 

“The forest primeval is quite as 
varied also in its topography, and in its 
alternation of grove, thicket, and open. 
So few are the levels in the Great 
Smokies that the flats are named. The 
forests grow at every conceivable angle, 
some so steep that climbing is exceed- 


ingly difficult.” 





Education for 
Citizenship 


(From page 136) 
should be free from religious bias or 
taint. 

When somewhat older, he can be 
taught and can comprehend something 
of the functions and system of govern- 
ment and by the time he has reached 
the age of fourteen, he can take in more 
of the rudiments of economics and 
finance than some of us may suppose, 
and at least can ascertain from rudi- 
mentary instruction, that there is “such 
an animal” as public economy, and 
will get a sufficient taste of the subject 
to read and hear discussions with some 
interest and understanding when the 
subjects arise in years of maturity. 
Many college graduates cannot do this 
today. 

When a generation of our youth, 
thus trained, shall reach maturity and 
meet their responsibilities, we shall 
hear less of incompetent government, 
crooked politics and politicians, fool 
laws, lax enforcement and that sort of 
thing, for an educated suffrage will 
then be controlling instead of lament- 
ing. 

Then Political Leaders Will Want the 
“Educated” Vote 

In that time, the political leaders 
will set themselves to attract the “busi- 
ness vote’ and the “educated vote,” 
for these classes of our people will 
appreciate the necessity for controlling 
the country, and they will do it and the 
less educated will fall in under their 
leadership instead of the self-serving 
and demagogic leadership that now too 
often prevails. 


Georgia, upon her capitol grounds, a 
simple monument rears its polished 
head proudly heavenward. It was 
erected there by her people in eternal 
and grateful memory of one of the 
ablest and noblest of the statesmen of 
the old South in her glory’s time, Sena- 
tor Ben Hill. It bears this inscription, 
which I have heard said was prepared 
by Senator Hill for the purpose: 

“Who saves his country, saves all, 
and all things living, bless him. Who 
lets his country die, lets all things die, 
himself ignobly dies, and all things, 
dying, curse him.” 
Such Education Will Prove Worthy of 

Best Efforts of Kiwanis 

In these times, when governments of 
the earth have but recently tottered and 
when we look about us and see hand- 
writing that may portend dangers to 
our own stability, may Kiwanians not 
ponder well the words of Senator Hill 
and set themselves to the worthy task 
of bringing about, in all our schools 
throughout the nation, the character of 
education that can alone assure the 
perpetuity of our liberties and the en- 
nobling of our government. May we 
not confidently hope that such contri- 
butions to our country’s welfare, may 
prove worthy of the best ideals of 
Kiwanis. 





Trends in Modern 
Business 


(From page 128) 
cellent advantage. Opinions are easy 
to form. You simply think, then you 


form an opinion, then you believe your 
opinion, and this is the basis for most 
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In the splendid commonwealth of | 

















street corner, barber shop and smoking | 


room arguments, but opinions cannot 
be substituted for facts in today’s race 
for industrial supremacy. 


Courage 

Then too, courage is required to face 
the facts after they are once obtained. 
Facts are stubborn things and the an- 
swer does not always come out just as 
we would like to have it, but unless we 
face the facts with an open unpreju- 
diced mind then we may as well discard 
them entirely, abandon our efforts to 
secure them, follow the line of least 
resistance and try to arrive by guess 
work. 

Square Dealing 


Keen competition has placed a 
premium on square dealing. The old 
slogan, “Let the buyer beware,” is en- 
tirely obsolete by today’s code of ethics 
in business. “Let the seller beware’’ is 
much more important for he has much 
more at stake. Poor Richard’s well 


known proverb has been modernized ; 
it is easier to be honest than dishonest 














Bushnell’s 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are especially made to do 
the things that it has been 
proven flat folders are 
unable to do. 





1. Their expanding gus- 
sets provide room as the 
papers increase. 


2. Their flat-bottom con- 
struction prevents 
slumping in the file 
drawer. 


3. Their index tabs are 
visible at all times. 


4. The material from 
which they are made 
(red rope stock) assures 
a long, useful life. 


*‘Vertex’’ Pockets can be used in any 
vertical filing system singly or by 
the hundreds or thousands. 


We offer and urge you to try a sam- 
ple pocket at our expense. Place it 
in your files in place of the most 
over-crowded folder and note the in- 
stant improvement. 
Use the coupon below at once. 
There is no obligation. A sample 
**Vertex’’ Pocket will be sent you 
free of charge. 





Please send me for trial in my files a free sam- 
ple of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” File 
Pocket, as described in March Kiwanis. 

Wea OE FIRMA wi oes oc ieee cede vevescaunawoeaen 
BOGOR 6 6k kea i ccc gu catadee +s Hide Cobaeeeass bdae 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?............ 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
13th & Wood Sts. Philade!phia, Pa. 
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Milwaukee 
medns 


O% MILWAUKEE 
ROAD 


the comfortable way 
to and from~ 


Kiwanis 
International 
June 23-27 


As happy and pleasant as 
convention days themselves is 
travel over The Milwaukee 
Road to Milwaukee. 


Noted for comfort, for mar- 
velous meals, for courteous 
attendants—for its 656 elec- 
trified, sootless, cinderless 
miles across the mountains— 
this railroad operates to Wis- 
consin’s metropolis from points 
Northwest, West and South- 
west. 


Kiwanians from points South 
and East will find direct con- 
nections at Chicago—with fast, 
comfortable trains leaving 
Union Station for Milwaukee 
at convenient day and night 
hours. 


The Official Specials from the 
Pacific Northwest and Minne- 
sota-Dakota districts will travel 
over The Milwaukee Road, 


Have your convention ticket 
read via The Milwaukee Road 
—it means happy, comfortable 
travel. 





For complete information ask any 
Milwaukee Road Representative 


CMVAGO George B. Haynes 


WHLCULGGR  Posscnger Traffic Manager 
ST PAUL Chicago 





) 
“Td 


MILWAUKEE 
BLECTRIFIED OVER THE ROAD 


ROCKIES TO THB SBA 
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in business, and the dividends are bet- 
ter. Modern business exemplifies in 
many ways the necessity for absolute 
and rigid fairness in every detail. The 
success of the mail order houses is 
based primarily upon that principle. 


Hard Work 


Another and final attribute to busi- 
ness success today is hard work. While 
it has always been essential it still 
seems today that a more intensive ap- 
plication and a more critical analysis 
of present day conditions and future 
probabilities is required. 

No research laboratory has yet pro- 
duced a satisfactory substitute for hard 
work. The men at the head of big 
business recognize that fact and many 
of them are living examples of its 
thorough application. They seem to 
realize that no position of preéminence 
in any line of business is necessarily 
theirs by any Divine right, but can be 
maintained only as they deserve to 
maintain it, and that means hard con- 
sistent effort, a frank and open conduct 
of their affairs, a broad, human, kindly 
sympathy in all their contacts and an 
absolute rigid Puritan-like fairness and 
squareness in every detail of their busi- 
ness. 





Building Communities 
with Intangibles 
(From page 139) 

I remember what Rockne said the 
year he had such a wonderful team, 
with his Four Horsemen in the backfield. 
All of the newspapers were featuring 
the Four Horsemen, and Rockne said: 
“T have eleven men and if it were not 
for the seven men on the line doing 
their duty, these four boys in the 
backfield would be helpless.” 

A football team is composed of 
eleven men, welded together—co- 
ordinated, if you please—and they 
function as one man, That is the rea- 
son you have a successful team. 

Some time ago, I was riding on a 
train. The man and woman who occu- 
pied the seat in front of me were more 
or less loudly discussing the ugliness of 
the slag piles and the rather dis- 
reputable appearance of the country at 
large. “They neglected to look at the 
beautiful verdure-clad hills. 

They were from England. Finally 
the woman said, with a shrug of dis- 
gust, “Thank God, we live in a finished 
country.” 

I was telling a friend later about the 
incident and he said, “What did you 
think then and what do you. think 
now?” I said to him, “I thank God 
that I live in.an unfinished country, 
that I live in a country where I may 
contribute as much as I am capable of 
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contributing to the upbuilding and de- 
velopment of my country.” 

Pennsylvania is not a finished state; 
West Virginia is not a finished state; 
the United States of America is not a 
finished nation. 

Under the Kiwanis banner, with 
your motto “We Build,” you have an 
opportunity to put yourself into the 
community life; build up your com- 
munity, your state, your nation to a 
greater, grander pinnacle than it occu- 
pies today. You have an opportunity 
to help build a beautiful soul for your 
community. 

I care not for a monument over my 
grave when I have shuffled off this 
mortal coil, provided I am able to leave 
in the heart of some boy or girl, the 
desire to build and tocarry on. In con- 
clusion, permit me to wish you much 
success in the great movement you just- 
ly and proudly call Kiwanis Inter- 
national, and to quote from the pen of 
Sarah Knowles Bolton—‘The Better 
Day’ — 





“Tt is coming! It is coming! the day 
is Just a-dawning 

When man shall be to fellow-man a 
helper and a brother; 

When the men who work for wages 
shall not toil from morn till even, 
With no vision of the sunlight, nor 

flowers, nor birds a-singing ; 
When the men who hire the workers, 
blessed with all the gifts of heaven, 
Shall the Golden Rule remember, its 
glad millennium bringing. 


The hours are growing shorter for the 
millions who are toiling, 

And the homes are growing better for 
the millions yet to be; 

And the poor shall learn the lesson how 
that waste and sin are spoiling 

The fairest and the finest of a grand 
humanity. 


It is coming! It is coming! and men’s 
thoughts are growing deeper ; 

They are giving of their millions as 
they never gave before; 

They are learning the new gospel, man 
must be his brother’s keeper, 

And Right, not Might shall triumph, 
and the selfish rule no more.” 
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London, Ontario, Exhibits 


Cross Section of Membership Is Indicated 
By COLLIN H. FRENCH 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of London 


Tue Kiwanis Club of London, On- 
tario, was eight years old on December 
14, 1928. Just an ordinary party 
seemed much too tame for the lusty 
youngster whose golf club showed three 
notches for victories won this year and 
whose “report card” showed second 
place in the district efficiency contest. 

The London club boasts of a fighting 
sky-pilot, who occasionally drops pearls 
of wisdom during his out-of-pulpit 
hours in his position as chairman of 
the Committee on Kiwanis Education, 
and now he produced a pearl of great 
price. He said that as this year we 
had added 23 new members, it was up 
to us to get familiar with their several 
businesses and to show them ours. He 
proposed an exhibition of each mem- 
ber’s business, the article manufac- 
tured, a miniature replica of the article 
or even the place of business, show- 
cards, photographs, anything—so long 
as it enabled one to see at a glance a 
complete cross-section of the club. 

At the same time the Attendance 
Committee resolved to make this a 100 
per cent meeting. They sent out two 
special urgent-urge letters and also got 
busy on the telephone. 

The Speakers Committee immedi- 
ately decided to invite Victor Johnson, 
Past President of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, as speaker. 

The Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion was on the job Friday morning, 
and between the arrival of trucks, pack- 
ages and messengers, not to mention 
frequent telephone calls to “make ar- 
rangements to have my exhibit wired,” 
they seemed to be rather busy. 

When the doors were thrown wide, 
what a sight met the eyes! Across 
the full length of the dining room, 
from the floor to the ceiling, leaving 


only space for the big lighted “K”’ with 
its drapery of British and American 
flags, were posters, sign boards, large 
display cards and even advertisements 
worked in electric lights. 

The two side walls were devoted to 
the professional men. There were 
plans from the architects, ratings on 
prominent members from the commer- 
cial agencies, clinic signs and other 
literature from the doctors and dentists, 
the latest advice from the stock mar- 
kets—some paper from each profession. 

In front of the head table was one 
long table fully across the room, and 
the variety of exhibits and the skill in 


arrangement would take too long to | 


enumerate. I can mention tiny gaso- 
line filling stations, boxes of biscuits, 
baskets of fruit, photographs of ma- 
chinery, hats, rubber goods, stationery, 
drugs. Something from each of our 
147 members was on that table, or 
behind it on the floor or on the walls. 
Each member had taken particular care 
to arrange his exhibit artistically and 
in a manner to catch the eye. We 
looked and we commented and we 
looked some more. We did not know 
that Bill had added this new line to 
his business or that Jack made such fine 
geegaws. So New Member Pete did 
that for a living! 

A check-up proved that 94 per cent 
of our members were seated in that 
room. Rather good at Christmas time 
and with the flu so prevalent. 

And then Victor Johnson got up to 


speak. Need we tell you what he 
said? You know it was good, it was 


inspirational, it was fraught with that 
spirit of comradeship ever increasing 
between our two nations. It topped 


off a wonderful day with a wonderful 
message. 











The London, Ontario, Kiwanis club holds an exhibit, each member displaying a replica of the product 


e makes or sells. 


THE PERFECT 


CIGAR 


FOR YOUR TASTE 
IS IN THIS BOX 





DON’T want you to order “just 

cigars”. I want you to smoke and 
judge, at your leisure, the luxurious 
flavors of my complete line of seven 
specially made brands. 

I have put them up in the Sample 
Case shown above. I have priced the 
case far below its actual cigar value. 
That is to help you find the cigar you 
will want to smoke for the rest of your 
life... When you’ ve given these sample 
cigars a fair trial, if you don’t think 
you’ve had double value for your 
money, I’ll send your money back to you. 

How can I make such an offer? Be- 
cause I import my own tobacco. Be 
cause I operatethe biggest cigar factory 
that sells for cash only. Because every 
cigar I make goes direct to the man 
who is going to smoke it...Of course I 
can’t let you have more than one of 
these sample cases at this price—and 
then, only for a limited time. Send 
for your sample case today. Mail your 
check or money order. I pay all de- 
livery charges, 


JAMES B.HALLAJR 


DEPT.R3 ITG EYSTMSTNY. 


















Club Supplies 


We Carry a Complete 
Line of Club Supplies 
Hotel Displays 
Badges Road Signs Banners 
Arm and Hat Bands 
Paper Hats 


Party Favors Noisemakers 


Write for Our Free Catalogue 


1252 ELM STREET 














Cincinnati, Ohio 














Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 
Lawns 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out 
before they can grow! A 









if you plant 
The New -Lawn 
Creeping Bent -—- long nized as the ideal 3 
for gol utting greens -- t now producing Super 
Lawns. Fretead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the c rass--and in a few weeks you have a 
green pile of a Turkish 


£ 
luxuriant lawn like the d 
carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in our 


illustrated booklet ‘‘ Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed on request. 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
Marysville, 


283 Main Street Ohio 








This Will Bring Out 
Your Members 


Wherever introduced 
our Kiwanis 


ATTENDANCE CHART 


has enlivened club meetings. 
New chart sent to Secretaries 
for 25c. Order one today. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY 
Wayne iphia, Pa. 






















IHOCKENBURY}] 


FINANCES 


IGARAGES] 


also Hotels, Athletic Clubs ~— | 
Fraternal Buildings, Industries, 
and other Community Needs— | 


We have directed over 500 | 
successful Community projecty. | 


Expert counsel without obligation. | 
| 
The Hockenbury System Inc. | 
ZOO N. Third St Alexandria Hotel 

Harrisburg ,Pa Los Angeles, Cal 
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Put Yourself in Shape for Summer! 
START right! Reduce that avigies waistline that’s 
been accumulating all winter. It’s an easy, comfort- 
able, practical, and sensible thing to do—and the 
LITTLE CORPORAL “ELASTEX”’ Belt will do it 
aickly. Special 12-Day Trial Offer 

of the LITTLE CORPORAL “‘ELASTEX”’ Belt and 
FREE illustrated Circular mailed on request. Write 
Teday. 

WOMEN! Send for Illustrated Circular on our 

new ELSEE Reducer 


The Little Corporal Co. p22!5,%; Y*3. Buren St; 


Dept. D-3 .) In. 
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Some Personalities 


Past International President George H. 
Ross of Toronto recently resigned his posi- 
tion as Finance Commissioner and City 
Treasurer of Toronto. He is affiliated with 
Thomsen and McKinnon, Brokers. He is 
manager of their Toronto office, his new 
office address being Sixth Floor, Standard 
Bank Building, Toronto. The Toronto Star 
carried a*long article concerning Mr. Ross, 
stating that he became Finance Commis- 
sioner in a crucial period of the city’s finan- 
cial history. Under administration in 
the year 1925 the civic debt was decreased 
$10,000,000 from the figures of the previous 
year. This newspaper also stated that he 
made many changes and improvements in 
the department and he leaves it at a time 
when still greater changes, many of which 
were recommended by himself, are about to 
be made, including the establishment of a 
central banking system and the appointment 
of bailiffs in connection with tax collection. 

* * ~ 


his 


International Trustee Frank C. Smith of 
Houston, Texas, has just taken up his new 
responsibilities as vice president and mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Houston 
Land and Trust Company, one of the oldest 
and largest companies in the state. 

* : * 

The Board of Directors of the Kiwanis 
Club of Columbus, Ohio, recently inscribed 
an appreciation for the twelve and one-half 
years of consecutive service of Harry C. 
Hughes as secretary. His attendance has 
been 98% per cent for twelve and one-half 
years. In their appreciation the directors 
wrote: 

“We have considered the membership as 
a whole; we have looked through the roster, 
page by page, for one who, above the others, 
has given most freely of his time, his money 
and his intellect for the welfare of our club. 
We have considered it carefully. For this 
honor we name our dear friend, Harry C. 
Hughes. What more can we say than to 
repeat that Harry is also enshrined in our 
hearts.” 

In various years he served on the different 
committees and the Board of Directors. 

* * a 

The Kiwanis Club of Cadiz, Ohio, claims 
to be a bit different from any other club, 
having in its membership the present lieu- 
tenant governor for their division, the ex- 
speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
present speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the state prohibition commissioner, 

* * * 

Kiwanian Otis M. Mull was elected to 
represent Cleveland County in the General 
Assembly of North Carolina for the next 
two years. Kiwanian Mull was the second 
president of the Shelby Kiwanis club; has 
been a director several times; and is one of 
its most active members. 

* * # 

Kiwanian William F. and Mrs. Orr of 
North Adams, Massachusetts, recently cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary. 
Mr, Orr is a charter member of the North 
Adams club. His son, Harry S. Orr, is also 
a member of the club. 

* * * 

Kiwanian Claude Pollard of San Marco, 

Texas, who has the honor of being Attorney 


General of Texas, is president of the San 
Marco club for 1929. 


* * @ 

From Tacoma, Washington, comes news 
that: Past President Percy Brush has been 
made President of the Pierce County Bar 
Association. Kiwanian Judge Fred Remann 
has been made Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Washington State Association of Su- 
perior Court Judges. Kiwanian Dr. H. G. 
Willard has been made President of the 
Western State Medical Association, in- 
cluding Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Kiwanian Dr. Dan H. Bell is now, 
with Mrs. Bell, taking a trip around the 
Past President Carl Lindquist has 
been made a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of American Institute of Banking. Presi- 
dent Guy T. Pierce has been made Assistant 
Vice President of the National Bank of 
Tacoma, the largest bank in Pierce County. 

* * 


world. 


Claude W. Owen, Trustee, has been 
named chairman of a special group of the 
inaugural entertainment committee to work 
out plans for a proper representation of 
Washington, the Capital City, illustrating 
the past, present and future. Other Kiwan- 
lans serving on this committee are Vernon 
G. Owen and Ivan C. Weld. 

* * * 

Kiwanian Frank P. Goss, for a number 
of years radio editor and announcer and 
rotogravure editor for the Press-Telegram 
of Long Beach, California, has been ap- 
pointed city editor of that newspaper. 

* ” 7 

News comes from Denver, Colorado, that: 
Claude Richardson presided over the ses- 
sions of the Mountain State Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, held in Denver the past 
week, At the conclusion of the sessions he 
retired as president, having served for the 
past year. Al Haanstad has been re-elected 
president of the Master Photo Finishers 
Association, which held its conventien in 
Denver recently. Harold R. McKeen, one of 
Denver’s newer members, has been elected 
president of the medical staff of Denver 
General Hospital. Jim Philpott and Carl A. 
McLauthlin are also members of the staff 
out there. Coloman Jonas talked on the 
subject of “Hungary” at the Seventeenth 
Avenue Community Church last Sunday. 
Coloman vice-consul representing the 


Hungarian Government in this country. 
* * & 


is 


From Atlanta, Georgia, comes news that: 
Dr. Hal Miller has been chosen as president 
of the Court of Honor of the Atlanta Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America. Earnest 
Beaudry and Henry Muench have been 
elected Vice Presidents of the Atlanta Re- 
tail Merchants Association. Dr. Harvey 
Cox has been elected President of the Metho- 
dist Educational Association of Methodist 
Episcopal Churches, South. Roy Morrison 
has been elected First Vice President of the 
Georgia Lumber, Mill Work and Building 
Material Dealers Association. 

eae 

John M. Grimm of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
formerly Chairman of the International 
Committee on Laws and Regulations and 
President of the Cedar Rapids club this year, 
has recently been named a member of the 





















Iowa Supreme Court by Governor Hammill. 
Mr. Grimm was graduated in 1890 from the 
Law School of the University of Iowa. In 
addition to his other offices he is vice presi- 
dent of the Iowa State Bar Association. 

* * * 


The December 29, 1928, meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Shelby, North Carolina, 
was a farewell and testimonial meeting in 
honor of Kiwanian O. Max Gardner, who 
was elected Governor of the State of North 
Carolina last November. From its organi- 
zation, Mr. Gardner was a member and was 
the first president of the Shelby Kiwanis 
club for the first two years of its existence. 

To this meeting were invited all members 
of the General Assembly of North Carolina 
of the session of 1929 and also all state ofh- 
cers and superior court judges. There were 
two hundred guests present from all parts 
of North Carolina. Governor-Elect Gardner 
was presented with a handsome fountain 
pen desk set, appropriately engraved with 
the Kiwanis insignia and proper inscription. 

* * * 

North Dakota has a Kiwanian for gover- 
nor; one who is a real Kiwanian and who 
will be a real governor, George F. Shafer 
of Bismarck. Mr. Shafer has been an active 
member of Kiwanis for five years. 

* * «© 

Palo Alto, California, Kiwanians have 
two good reasons to be proud. Not only is 
President-elect Herbert C. Hoover an hon- 
orary member of that club but also is Presi- 
dent Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Doyle E. Carleton, elected Governor of 
Florida last November, served as Governor 
of the old Florida-Alabama Kiwanis Dis- 
trict in 1923 and is a member of the Tampa, 
Florida, club. He is a native of Florida and 
comes from a family that has always been 
closely identified with South Florida prog- 
ress. His great grandfather was killed and 
his grandfather wounded in battle with 
the Seminoles on Peace Creek near Fort 


Meade. 

* * #* 
Past International Vice-President Fred 
Page Higgins of Toronto, Ontario, well 


known chartered accountant, has been elected 
a vice-president of the American Audit As- 
sociation. Mr. Higgins has been president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Toronto and also 
president of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants of Ontario. 





New York City Club Has 
New Quarters 

After March 1 the Kiwanis Club of New 
York City will occupy new club rooms in the 
Hotel McAlpin. A secretary will be in at- 
tendance at all times and everyone who visits 
there when in the city will be accorded 
every courtesy. 





Beg Your Pardon 

On page 4o of the January issue was pub- 
lished a picture of an activity of the Mis- 
soula, Montana, Kiwanis club, the caption of 
which stated that over 1,400 bottles of milk 
were distributed in the schools during 1927. 
This figure should have been 43,994 half 
pints. 
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FREE PROOF THAT 


WAISTLINE FA 


Can Be Quickly Reduced 


—Without Drugs and Diets or Exercises 


OW many times have you made up your 

mind to reduce? How many times have 

you said to yourself: “I’m going on a diet” or 
‘‘I’m going to start exercising”? 

For a whole week you may have struggled 
through gymnastics and starved yourself. You 
rolled around the floor, cut out desserts and 
starchy foods. And at the end of the week 
you found that you had lost only 2 pounds! 

A good diet strictly lived up to, and a course of exercises 
rigidly followed, will undoubtedly help you reduce waist- 


line fat. But from your own experience you know how 
slow and unpleasant these methods are. 


Look Thinner at Once 


Instead of wasting your time—instead of risking your 
health by weakening diets, exh¢ isting exercises and pill- 
taking in an effort to get rid of bulging waistline fat—try 
the popular Weil Reducing Belt for 10 days—at our 
expense. 

Made of scientifically treated rubber, it fits snugly to 
the body—and every move produces an unconscious mas- 
sage which moulds away the flabby flesh. It not only 
makes you look thinner at once, but keeps you so—per- 


manently. Every instant of the da$ this famous Weil 
Reducing Belt is at work slenderizing your figure 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


So you may see for yourself the remarkable reducing 
powers of the Weil Belt, we have arranged a plan by 
which you can test it for ro days—at our risk. 

Just write to us and you will receive our Special 10- 
Day Free Trial Offer. We will include a detailed descrip- 
tion of this guaranteed reducing method, the principles 
of which are highly endorsed by physicians and profes- 
sional athletes everywhere. For the sake of your health 
and appearance take advantage of this unique offer at 
once. Send no money. Write now! The Weil Company, 
723 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 


[rae wi WEIL COMPANY 
723 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. | 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete description 
of The Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and also your 
Special ro-Day Trial Offer. There is no obligation, 





of course. 

Name .. ‘ : ; [ 
Address. ‘ ° ° es { 
City Sus .. State 














Secretaries Note: 


We serve many Kiwanis Secretaries and invite 
you to partake of our service. No distance is 
too great. 
With Announcements, Notices, Bulletins and 
Stimulating matter 
100 Mimeographed Notices oe «$1.75 
500 coe 2-50 
We furnish paper and mailto you in bulk, 
Same day order is received. 
Mail us your copy and letterheads today, or we 
will supply paper. 
We also do Multigraphing, Printing and Mailing, 
Samples and Complete prices upon request. 


WILLARD LETTER SERVICE 


228 N. La Salle Street Chicago, IIL. 

















Musical Comedies and 
Revues. Unique Min- 
strel a Parts for 


complete show with special songs, opening choruses, etc. 
Fullline of plays,stage songs, crossfire, monologues, after- 


pieces. vaudeville acts and make-up. CATALOGUE FREE. 
S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 118 CGnicago 














CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
shipguaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Ponlins, 
also Broadcloths—giadly 
sent,on request. 


Ss ae SHIRT Co. 
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**No Agents’’ Dept. K. Elmira, N.Y 
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ALL STANDARD 
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ete, ONLY 
oe Underwood, Remington. ¢ 
Alllate models 2 complonelr® — ted 14 
brand Eu, = Ny D i A ten 
ars. Send nomoney—big free ca 
shows actual machines in fullcolors. Get oAy 
our direct-to-you easy payment plan and 10 days’ trialoffer. 


international Typewriter Ex,, 186 W, Lake St., Dept, 371, Chicago, it. 


5 pay? wo ay 











COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your néxt Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever+new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


sent you. M nel} 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 

















NOVELTIES 7"*: Create 


PAPER HATS - nomenaxEns 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of funmakers 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
1306 Belmont Ave. Chicago 
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10 Inches Off 
Waistline In 
35 Day 


“T reduced from 48 ay to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
Massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
Ciseolved and absorbed. Thou- 
eands have f. sroved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
if you do ‘4 "t get results you owe 
Re ything. You don’t risk a penny. 

V rite for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 


LANDON & WARNER 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, ti. 













Landon & Warner, Dept.E-3,332 8. LaSalic, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 


Name 

















UNNNNSNSSSNNSNNNNNSNA NNN NS 
PROGRAM ENTERTAINMENT 
COMMITTEES 


Our No. 85 Catalog, just off the press, is 
chock full of suggestions for the success of 
any party or other club event. 
E TO COMMITTEEMEN 
“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 S. Wells St. Chicago 
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ATTENDANCE 


Stunts and Prizes 


Effective in promoting steady club 
attendance. 


Write for full particulars 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
, Chicago, Il. 





5 500 West Adams St 





aw Ors 


for all KIWANIS social functions can be 
had by mail. 

DANCES and PARTIES 
ENTERTAINMENTS and LUNCHEONS 
can all be enhanced by ordering catalogue 

No. 86K. It's ready NOW! 
INC 


VAN HOUSEN’S FAVOR CO., 
81W.LAKESTREET, CHICAGO 


silicon 
[HOCKENBURY | 


RAISES 


MONEY 


Col leges - -Churches 


Community need s. 


We have. direched over 500 
successful community proj 


Expert counsel without digi. 


year 


stem. Heat | 
fiarrisburg,Pa. :, we $ 
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MEMORIAM 


R. R. McMillen, Miles 
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Kans. 
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Rev. Theodore Hageman, Clifton, 
Charles Springer, Bloomington, Ind. 


A. Julius Kleist, Jr., Past President, Pontiac, 


Mich. 


Thomas MacLaren, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Dr. S. E. Simmons, Norwalk, Ohio 
Ben T. White, Jr., Princeton, Ky. 
Harlow Smith, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Jonathan Osborne, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Conley C. Dulaney, Johnson City, 
James Theodore Schauweker, 
Mass. 
Merritt Smith, Hazelton, Pa. 
Elmer C. Gross, Wellesley Hills, 
George Pickering, Richmond, Mo. 
O. E. Bertel, Ellwood City, Pa. 
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Burbank, Calif. 


Alhambra, Calif. 
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Springfield, 


Mass. 


Man- 
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Comrade H. W. Pangburn, Geneva, Ohio 
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Charles H. Parks, Sioux Falls, S. 
John J. Corey, Banning, Calif. 
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Dr. Benjamin Briggs, San Fernando, C 
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Frank T. Kuhl, Springfield, Il. 

G. A. Sunstrum, Oskaloosa, Tenn. 
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158 Eight Hour Days of 
Kiwanis Education 
During 1928 
George W. Grill who is chairman of the 
Committee on Kiwanis Education of ‘the 
Lakewood, Ohio, club sent in some interest- 
ing statistics of the time he’has spent in 
administering “Kiwanis education in 1928. 
As his report reads they have given out the 

following doses: 


Minutes 

To new members......<....... 125 
To new members’ wives and 

Ope a SO ee are 600 

lo members of the club........ 8,750 


Io members’ wives and children 14,000 
To members through meetings 


sponsored by our committee... 5,600 
To members’ wives and children 

through committee sponsored 

WEE ewe os cts ay aes 11,200 
To members of other clubs 

through our preaching the 

UNDE. 5's saa ea eeug hase) an 3,000 
To members reached by Lt. Gov. 

Charley White next year..... 32,500 

75:775 

The committee challenges any similar 


committee in any club to produce a record 
like that. 











| Official Programs 
| for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1929 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 20-26 


Aut-Kiwanis NIGHT 
June 24 


| CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 30-Fuly 6 


CoNSTITUTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 15-21 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 
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ere is all 
Jow costs to ‘T’elephone 



















POR 6 a 


Us 


New York-Philadelphia 
Hartford-White Plains 
Chicago-South Bend 
Cincinnati-Lexington 
Milwaukee-Chicago 
Boston-Philadelphia 
St. Louis-Chicago 


Indianapolis-Cleveland 
Milwaukee-Detroit 
Montgomery-Nashville 


New York-Dayton 
Dallas-St. Louis 
St. Paul-Detroit 
Boston-Cleveland 

Denver-Kansas City 








7° 


Scranton-New York 
Indianapolis-Dayton 
Decatur-St. Louis 
Philadelphia-White Plains 


Ashland-Cincinnati 


$1.65. 


Atlanta-Memphis 
Cleveland-Milwaukee 
St. Louis-Omaha 
oF Vietesleluse stecicese| 


Phoenix-Los Angeles 


$3.00 


Chicago-New York 
New York-Atlanta 
Chicago-Dallas 
St. Louis-Philadelphia 
Montreal-Chicago 


$1.15 


Houston-Shreveport 
Pittsburgh-Detroit 
Montreal-Albany 
New York-Washington 
Waterloo-Omaha 


SLOS 


Chicago-Toronto 
Denver-Wichita 
DPVIETS © rrr te eey 
Atlanta-New Orleans 
alecleltiasdemy srericus 


$8.75 


Coast to Coast 


(New York-Los Angeles ) 











This assortment of ‘‘samples’’—basic day rates—shows how little it costs to talk and get your answer 





One very essential thing about calls to distant 
points is the new low rates, but more important 
is what they will accomplish. 

For example, one call from Ohio to Virginia, 


Not that one call always closes the deal. As 
a matter of fact by far the greatest value of 
telephone calls to any company is their regu- 
lar daily use in developing business. 








costing $2.10, sold 10 carloads of flour. 

A call from Mississippi to New York closed 
a $150,000 wholesale dry goods order. 

A call from New York to South Carolina 
costing $3.65 completed a real estate trans- 
action of $160,000. A telephone conversa- 
tion from New York to Toledo purchased 
a million dollar flour mill. 










What out of town people should you 
call now? 

Service to points near and far is so speedy 
that the operator will probably ask you to 
hold the line. 

Calling by number takes less time. 
Bell Telephone Service . . . Quick... 


. . « « Inexpensive Universal. 


This Standard size 25-volume set of 
Modem American Law, cited 

Supreme Courts as “'M.A.L.,” is 
the basis of the Blackstone course. 


4 a 
m. we 


HIS message is directed to the man who is 
fe + the study of law— 

And where is the man who has not at 
some time yearned for law training and the cer- 
tainty of success it brings? 


The Aristocrat of Studies 


Law is the aristocrat among training courses. 
Law students are stamped as men of discernment 
and dignity. They are looked upon with respect. 

A knowledge of law is an absolute necessity 
in every line of business or professional activity. 
Law enhances earning power 
and serves as the means of 
certain advancement. The de- 
mand for a law training is 


3 


Elaborate Lesson Material 


But the set of text books is only one part of this rather 
unusual course. There is, in addition, the elaborate lesson 
material mailed at regular intervals. The lessons direct the 
student's study efforts carefully, provide him with the written 
work to be done, and call his attention to rules of law per- 
taining to his regular daily affairs. LL.B. degree conferred. 

This text and lesson material was prepared by a group 
of eighty of the most prominent law authorities in the Uni- 
ted States. Included in the list of authors are Justices Taft 
and Sutherland of the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight leading resident law schools, university law 
professors, and state supreme court judges. 


No Exaggerated Claims 
The Institute makes no claim that the 
study of its course will bring a startling 
increase in income to every student. 
Yet most students have reported in- 


growing constantly. 

For years the Blackstone 
Institute, through its home- 
study law course and service, 
has been meeting and satisfy- 


Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only — 
w, and its present course is based on 36 years 
of experience in non-resident educational work. 


The instruction method is a combination of 
text reading and study of leading illustrative 
cases—a method recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devised. 


The authors of the Blackstone course are out- 
standing authorities in the field of law. They 


creases, some as high as 200% before 
completing the course. 

Neither does the Institute claim that 
a law training will enable you to earn 
from $10,000 to $35,000 a year, yet a 
great many law-trained men earn in 
excess of that. 

The Institute does claim that a law 


ing this demand. Today the mpc 
Institute can point to more 

than 50,000 people, among 

them being corporation officials, business execu- 
tives, bankers, lawyers, public accountants and 
others, who have received financial, personal or 
business benefits from this training. Many suc- 


cessful attorneys are among our graduates. 


The Outstanding Course 


The Blackstone Institute delivers to its students 
immediately upon enrollment the complete set of 
text books for the entire course—not one volume 
at a time. 

This is the famous 25-volume Modern Ameri- 
can Law library, cited as standard and authorita- 
tive by the courts of last resort. (See illustration 
in miniature above.) This library forms the basis of the 
course and serves immediately as a valuable reference work 
upon the entire field of modern-day law. Many students 
have said that the library alone is worth the modest tuition 
fee asked for the entire course. 


know what law you need and how to teach it 


training isthe best foundation for a suc- 
cessful business or professional career, 
and that its course is without a peer in 
the field of non-resident law instruction. 


Mail Coupon Today 


The Institute prides itself on the value in text and lesson ma- 
terial delivered and the quality of educational service rendered. 
Full details may be had by asking for a copy of the Institute’s 
64 -page book, “The Law-Trained Man.” 


Here again is definite value and full recom- 
pense for the effort involved in writing for your copy, for 
this little book containssome valuable legal tips and pointers 
which you can apply at once in your daily business affairs. 

There is no charge for the book. It is free, and you may 
have a copy with our compliments if you will send a post 
card request or use the convenient coupon below. Address 
Blackstone Institute, Dept. 813, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Il 


Clk 


Dept. 813, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Please send me by mail, and without obligation, a copy ot your 64-page 
book, ““The Law-Trained Man,” and details of your law courseand service. 


Name _ 





’ > 
Business Position 


Business Address ___ 
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